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NOTE.     .£1^ 

This  textbook,  like  the  "  Outline  of  Psychology "  which 
preceded  it,  was  first  drafted  by  one  hand,  and  then  largely 
revised,  and  in  part  re-written,  by  an  Editorial  Committee. 
It  is  intended  that  a  similar  plan  shall  be  followed  in  all 
subsequent  volumes  issued  in  the  Plebs  Textbook  Series,  so 
that  each  will  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  attempt  at  ','  com- 
munal production." 

The  author  of  the  first  draft  of  this  book  is  THOMAS 
ASHCROFT,  whose  series  of  lectures  on  Imperialism  was 
published  in  the  "  Railway  Review  "  during  the  summer  of 
1922.  His  arrangement  of  chapters  and  general  method  of 
presentation,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  his  text,  form  the 
body  of  the  bcok;  and  to  him,  therefore,  has  fallen  by  far 
Ilie  largest  share  of  the  work. 


FOREWORD  BY  GEO.  HICKS  (A.U.B.T.W.) 

IT  is  a  great  compliment  to  be  invited  to  pen  a  foreword 
to  this  book.  I  have  always  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Plebs  League  and  the  Labour  Colleges,  and 
I  was  more  than  pleased  when  the  establishment  of  Labour 
Colleges  in  the  various  industrial  centres  approached  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Plebs5  original  aim.  The  Colleges  having 
been  established  on  a  firm  and  enduring  basis,  there  remains 
to  be  tackled  the  main  purpose  of  the  movement,  that  of 
carrying  Independent  Working  Class  Education  into  every 
section  of  the  Labour  world.  One  thing  to  be  attended  to 
is  the  greater  simplification  of  the  actual  work  of  education, 
and  the  more  practical  application  of  socialist  principles  to 
modern  problems.  One  has  no  wish  to  dispute  the  value 
and  importance  of  a  definite  ground-work  of  socialist  theory, 
but  knowledge  of  theory,  and  that  alone,  is  not  necessarily 
synonymous  with  ability  to  unravel  the  many  difficult  prob- 
lems of  capitalist  industry. 

We  must  not  be  afraid  of  popular  exposition.  No  need 
exists  for  popular  teaching  to  be  shallow,  notwithstanding 
the  common  degradation  of  science  in  the  ordinary  capitalist 
periodicals.  Involved  phraseology  on  the  other  hand  is  no- 
necessary  hall-mark  of  science,  despite  the  fact  that  in  some 
technical  sciences  " jargon"  is  a  kind  of  mental  shorthand 
for  the  close  student  and  expert  authority.  As  for  the 
popular  presentation  of  socialist  principles  applied  particu- 
larty  to  current  events  and  the  problems  of  the  day,  this 
work  has  been  done  most  effectively  by  the  Plebs  League  in 
suph  aspects  of  educational  work  as  economic  geography  and 
the  subject  matter  of  this  book — Imperialism. 

Both  these  subjects  go  to  the  very  root  of  world- wide- 
capitalist  development  and  they  are  subjects  that  concern  all 
workers  intimately.  We  are  perforce  driven  from  any  mere? 
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nationalist  outlook  or  self-centred  activities  by  the  pressure 
of  economic  reality,  apart  from  any  kind  of  sentimental  in- 
clination. International  events  will  become  more  vital  in 
the  class  struggle  as  time  goes  on  because  they  reflect  the 
•wider  aspects  of  that  struggle  as  world  interests  become  more 
and  more  inter-locked.  When  Press,  Pulpit  and  Platform 
urge  you  to  the  shambles  of  war,  for  what  is  the  call  to 
-sacrifice — read  this  book  and  see. 

If  only  the  information  given  here  were  general  knowledge 
in  the  ranks  of  organised  labour,  our  movement  would  be 
invulnerable  and  invincible.  We  all  of  us  have  to  play  our 
part,  and  books  of  this  calibre  are  of  untold  usefulness. 
More  power  to  the  author  of  Imperialism,  the  Plebs  League 
;and  the  Labour  Colleges! 

GEORGE  HICKS 
(General  Secretary,  Amalgamated  Union 

of  Building  Trade  Workers). 
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NOTES    FOR    TUTORS    AND 
STUDENTS 

This  book  should  be  studied  along  with  an  Atlas.  We  recommend, 
as  being  both  cheap  and  excellently  produced,  Philips'  Elementary 
Atlas  of  Comparative  Geography  (2s.)  ;  and  footnotes  referring  to 
particular  maps  in  this  Atlas  have  been  inserted  throughout  the  fol- 
lowing chapters,  thus  "  Atlas,  Map  27." 

The  twelve  chapters  in  which  the  book  is  arranged  will  themselves 
form  a  Syllabus  for  a  course  of  12  lectures. 

For  a  shorter  course,  say  of  6  lectures,  the  following  arrangement 
is  suggested: — 

Lecture  1 — Economics  of  Imperialism   [Chap.   I]. 

,,        2 — The  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente  :  their 
formation  and  activities   [Chaps.   II- VI]. 

3— Europe  on  the  Eve  of  War  [Chap.  VII]. 

,,        4 — Imperialism  in  War  and  Peace  [Chaps.  VIII  and 
IX]. 

„        5 — America  and  Japan    [Chaps.   X  and  XI]. 
„        6 — Imperialism  and  the  Worker  [Chap.  XII]. 
Other  possible  arrangements  will  suggest  themselves  to  tutors. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  an  intelligent  study  of  current  news- 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  student  may  keep  himself  abreast  of 
the  latest  developments  in  world  politics ;  and  the  tutor  will  himself 
bring  the  material  of  this  book  up-to-date  from  time  to  time  by  adding 
references  to  recent  events.  For  this  purpose  the  blank  pages  for 
"  Notes  "  at  the  end  of  the  book  should  be  useful.  The  Manchester 
Guardian,  and  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial  Supplement  will  be 
found  very  useful  periodical  sources  of  such  information. 

Specially  prepared  sets  of  three  wall-maps  for  class  use  (i)  The 
World  and  the  Possessions  of  the  Powers;  (ii)  Africa,  1880  and  1900; 
(iii)  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Plebs  Book 
Dept.,  price  12s.  6d.  small  size,  18s.  large  size,  for  complete  set, 
coloured  (postpaid). 
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AN   OUTLINE  OF  MODERN 
IMPERIALISM 

CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTORY:   THE  ECONOMICS  OF  IMPERIALISM. 

Modern  European  history  and  its  wars  easily  and  naturally 
divide  themselves  into  three  main  epochs — the  periods  of 

Mercantilism,  Nationalism  and  Imperialism. 
The  Three         The    Mercantile    Period    was    that    in    which 
Periods  the  West  European  countries  were  striving  to- 

gain  trading  markets  and  monopolies  in  the 
other  continents.  It  was  one  long  period  of  wars  small  and 
great;  and  as  it  necessitated  military  activity,  so  also  it  found 
appropriate  political  expression  in  such  policies  as  (a)  the 
Balance  of  Trade,  which  "  estimated  the  worth  of  a  nation's 
intercourse  with  another  by  the  excess  of  the  Export  over 
the  Import  trade,  which  brought  a  quantity  of  bullion  into 
the  exporting  country'5;  (b)  the  Navigation  Acts,  "designed 
to  secure  for  English  vessels  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying 
trade  between  England  and  all  other  countries  which  sent 
goods  to  English  or  to  colonial  shores  "  ;  and  (c)  the  fos- 
tering of  home  manufactures.  Its  triumphs  furnished  both 
the  stimulant  and  the  necessary  capital  for  an  extension 
of  manufacture,  and  thus  brought  about  the  inseparable  but 
conflicting  interests  of  the  industrial  capitalist  class  and  the 
modern  proletariat.* 

Nationalism.  With  the  development  of  capitalism  the- 
nations  became  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  achieve  geographical 
boundaries  which  would  at  the  same  time  render  them, 
economic  units.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  the  rising  manu- 
facturing class  sought  political  power  and  cleared  away  the 
old  barriers  to  production  and  trade  which  the  feudal  system 
and  the  mercantile  policy  had  created.  It  was  the  politics  of 

*!See  Colonial  and  Imperialist  Expansion,  M.  H.  Dobb  (Plebs. 
Magazine,  Sept.-Dec.,  1921). 


industrialism  which  liberated  the  great  productive  forces  that 
wore  GO  quickly  and  ?o  completely  to  change  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Jt  i.j  eis}"  tc  see  now — for  everyone  can  be  wise  after 
the  event! — that  this  struggle  is  the  real,  although  for  the 
most  part  unconscious,  meaning  of  the  passionate  appeal  for 
nationality  which  so  stirred  Europe,  and  not  infrequently 
plunged  her  into  war,  during  the  XlXth  century. 

Imperialism.  External  policy  under  the  mercantilist  regime 
had  provided  at  once  the  dynamic  and  the  necessary  means 
for  the  internal  industrial  transformation  of  the  West 
European  countries.  Now  that  internal  development  in  turn 
stimulates  a  new  period  of  international  relations. 

The  evolution  of  capitalism  consists  in  the  ever  more  rapid 
accumulation  of  capital  in  a  few  hands,  and  especially  in  the 
constant  revolutionising  of  machinery  and  the  methods  of 
production. 

The  value  of  these  changes  lies  in  their  "  labour-saving  " 
quality;  living  labour -power  is  replaced  by  machinery,  the 
flesh  and  blood  man  by  the  "  iron  man."  Thus  masses  of 
workers  are  from  time  to  time  thrown  out  of  work,  and  a 
relative  over-population  is  caused:  there  are  more  men  than 
there  are  jobs  for. 

The  presence  of  this  army  of  unemployed  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  factors  in  keeping  down  the  wages  of  the 
employed  workers  to  mere  subsistence  level.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  the  productivity  of  labour  increases  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Thus  the  masses  are  less  and  less  capable  of  buying 
and  consuming  the  ever-greater  amount  of  commodities  they 
produce. 

Capitalism  presents  the  paradoxical  spectacle  of  an  always- 
growing  power  to  produce  wealth,  together  with  widespread 
want  and  misery  among  the  masses.  Moreover,  precisely  at 
the  moment  when  the  wealth  actually  produced  is  most 
plentiful,  workers  are  thrown  out  of  employment  because 
they  have  already  produced  more  than  their  masters  can 
profitably  dispose  of.  With  unemployment  comes  a  stoppage 
of  wages  also,  and  thus  a  further  closing  of  the  markets — 
i.e.,  the  market  represented  by  the  expenditure  of  the 
wages  of  the  workers;  and  this  in  turn  intensifies  the  great 
problem  of  capitalism:  how  to  dispose  of  its  surplus  product. 
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In   earlier   days    this   problem   was    solved    by   selling   or 
bartering  these  surplus  goods  to  more  backward  nations;  and 
so  long  as  the  surplus  consisted  of   goods  for 
The  immediate  use  or  consumption  that  could  easily 

Disposal  of  be  done.     But  a  change  comes  and  comes  all 
the  Surplus  too  quickly. 

A  simple  illustration  will  suffice  to  show  the 
general  process: — In  the  happy  days  when  Britain  was  the 
workshop  of  the  world,  she  supplied  Germany,  among  other 
nations,  with  cotton  goods.  The  time  came,  however,  when 
Germany  instead  of  importing  the  cotton  goods,  began  to 
import  cotton  machinery  from  Britain.  With  this  machinery 
she  was  increasingly  able  to  supply  her  home  market  for 
cotton  goods.  We  had  therefore  lost  an  important  market, 
but  had  by  way  of  compensation  found  a  new  market  for 
machinery. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  to  stop  there,  however. 
Germany  had  her  own  coal  and  iron.  With  the  help  of  some 
British  cotton-machine  experts,  she  would  be  able  to  make 
her  own  machinery  as  well.  We  could,  in  fact,  no  longer 
export  our  cotton  goods,  or  even  cotton  machinery;  we  could 
only  export  experts,  and  very  few  of  them,  and  even  the 
few  for  only  a  short  time.  Finally  Germany,  making  her 
own  machinery,  was  in  a  position  not  only  to  supply  her  own 
needs  but  even  to  compete  with  British  manufactures  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  In  Japan,  the  same  process  has  gone 
on  yet  more  recently.  And  an  even  more  striking  topical 
instance  may  be  found  in  India. 

Thus  capitalism  is  forever  changing  customers  into  com- 
petitors. As  the  competitors  increase  and  customers  decrease, 
the  competition  grows  in  intensity  and  bitterness.  But, 
further,  this  fierce  competition  causes  a  speeding-up  in  the 
production  and  revolutionising  of  machinery  itself  in  all  the 
advanced  countries.  Soon  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers 
likewise  are  driven  to  compete  with  one  another. 

'The  manufacture  of  machinery  of  iron  and  steel,  instead 
of  textiles,  as  "the  staple  product,  represents  a  later  and  more 
advanced  stage  of  capitalist  development.  It  quickly  creates 
its  own  problems.  There  is  still  the  problem  of  how  to 
dispose  of  the  surplus  product:  but  it  is  a  different,  more 
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difficult  problem  now.  In  the  case  of  textile  goods,  cheap- 
ness was  the  weapon  which  battered  down  all  walls;  and  once 
the  sale,  or  barter,  of  such  goods  had  taken  place,  the  trans- 
Action  was  finished. 

The  case  of  iron  and  steel  goods  is  a  very  different  pro- 
position. In  the  first  place  these  goods  are  used  up  very 
«  ,  slowly:  the  sale  for  them  is  therefore  slow 

ourp  us          also.     And  these  are  serious  matters  when  pro- 
duction  is  not  for  use,  but  for  profit. 

But  far  more  fundamental  than  that  is  the 
fact  that  the  exporters  to  backward  countries  must  also 
export  themselves  or  their  deputies  and  officials  in  order  that 
the  machinery  may  be  set  up  and  used,  the  telegraph  line 
laid  down,  the  railway  or  port  constructed.  In  fact,  the 
creation  and  supplying  of  the  market  for  these  goods  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  creation  of  the  capitalist  system 
itself!  Hence  the  imperialist  boast  of  "carrying  civilisation" 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Such  things,  however,  are  not  done  without  the  incentive 
of  remunerative  returns.  The  backward  race  or  its  rulers 
must  be  persuaded  of  the  value  of  the  said  machinery,  railway 
or  telegraph;  and  as  the  matter  is  very  urgent,  and  always 
more  urgent,  no  possibility  of  refusal,  however  polite,  can 
be  permitted.  The  rulers  are  bribed  or  threatened  into 
signing  treaties  which  concede  rights  of  building  and  which 
further  ensure  a  profitable  return  upon  the  outlay.  An  inter- 
esting example  of  the  security  is  provided  by  what  is  known 
as.  the  "  kilometric  guarantee." 

A  recent  writer,  H.  C.  Woods,  in  his  book  The  Cradle  of 
the  War,  published  in  1918,  gives  us  the  following  illus- 
tration : — 

A.t  the  same  time  (in  1888)  the  Turks  first  accepted 
the  idea  of  providing  kilometric  guarantees  for  rail- 
ways, the  principle  of  those  guarantees  being  that  the 
Government  promises  to  the  company  a  fixed  sum  as 
the  gross  annual  receipts  per  kilometre  of  line  open  to 
traffic.  This  sum  is  handed  over  to  the  Railway  by 
the  Ottoman  Public  Debt  before  that  organisation 
passes  on  its  surplus  to  the  Government.  In  the  case 
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of  the  Scutari-Ismid  section  the  kilometric  guarantee 
is  10,300  francs  per  kilometre  and  in  that  of  the  Ismid- 
Angora  section  15,000  francs  per  kilometre.* 

In  other  cases,  important  concessions  of  land  or  mines  are 
obtained  as  ''guarantees."  Moreover,  in  obtaining  these  con- 
cessions, power  is  also  obtained  over  the  native  population. 
"  There  are  no  Factory  Acts  east  of  Suez."  Labour  is  cheap 
even  taking  into  account  its  relative  inefficiency,  and  we  find 
it  being  employed  by  "white  capital"  to  an  increasing  extent. 

Exploitation  of  the  masses  at  home,  the  destruction  of  the 
home  market  by  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  life  among 
the  masses  to  the  level  of  mere   subsistence — • 
The  such  is  the  original  cause  of  the  necessity  for 

Essence  of  seeking  spheres  of  remunerative  investment 
Imperialism  abroad.  In  creating  these  spheres  of  invest- 
ment, the  latter  are  themselves  transformed  into 
capitalist  nations,  or  at  least  are  set  on  their  way  to 
becoming  capitalist  nations. 

These  more  backward  countries  offer  to  the  financiers  and 
other  magnates  new  spheres  of  exploitation,  and  place  in 
their  power  new  masses  of  workers  with  lower  standards  of 
life,  workers  without  any  organisation  of  their  own  or  any 
protection  from  government.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
products  of  native  labour  compete  successfully  with  those  of 
the  older  country,  and  cause  more  lasting  and  more  wide- 
spread unemployment  and  misery  there. 

What  is  the  meaning  and  significance  of  this  process?  It 
means  that  the  workers  of  the  advanced  country  ivho  provided 
the  means  for  the  creation  of  a  new  competitor  suffer  a 
second  time,  and  possibly  more  terribly  than  they  did  from 
their  original  and  direct  exploitation. 

This  creation  of  new  spheres  of  influence  and  investment,^ 
and  the  political  control  of  backward  countries  constitutes  the 
essence  of  modern   Imperialism.     Its  motives  are   primarily 
economic;  it  enters  into  the  political  life  of  the  native  country 
as  a  means  to  that  economic  end. 

*  See  also  Brailsford,  War  of  Steel  and  Gdd,  pp.  83-4,  for  an 
interesting  and  instructive  passage  on  the  same  subject. 
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So  far  we  have  viewed  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
A  single  and  particular  capitalist  nation.  Even  so,  as  we 
have  seen,  something  more  persuasive  than  mere  "  appeals  to 
reason  "  are  necessary. 

But  in  fact  there  are  not  one  but  a  number  of  capitalist 
nations,  each  one  of  which  is  equally  intent  on  carrying  the 
benefits  of  capitalism  to  the  "  heathen  "  ;  and  each  is  certain 
that  it  could  do  the  work  better  than  any  other.  Hence  the 
imperialist  nation  must  have  the  means  also  of  enforcing  its 
claim  in  opposition  to  that  of  other  advanced  nations:  a  far 
more  serious  proposition.  For  this  purpose  it  requires  a 
tremendous  armament — dreadnoughts,  big  guns,  aeroplanes, 
tanks,  poison  gas,  etc.  Thus  our  modern  competition  in 
armaments  is  based  upon  the  demand  for  fresh  fields  of 
investment  for  surplus  capital;  is  the  result  of  that  demand. 
But  "the  result  results  in  something  also!  " 

New  industries  spring  up,  creating  new  interests;  these  give 

rise    to    new    political    forces,    which    initiate    and    support 

movements  for  further  increases  of  armaments, 

Rise  of  New  and   which   use   the   Press   and   every   possible 

Interests        agency   for  creating   the   a public   opinion"   to 

support  their  demands.    Indeed,  the  armaments 

industry  presents  one  of  the  most  illuminating  examples  of 

economic  interests  giving  birth  to  political  influences  which 

in  turn  consolidate  and  support  those  interests. 

Nor  in  emphasising  the  capitalist  interests  here  at  work 
must  we  omit  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  workers.  It 
was,  Walton  Newbold  tells  us,  in  1884,  during  a  period  of 
acute  depression  in  the  shipbuilding  and  engineering  trades, 
that  there  commenced: — 

that  sinister  form  of  unemployment  relief  administered  hence- 
forward at  regular  intervals  by  the  Government  in  the  form  of 
Admiralty  extravagance  (How  Europe  Armed  for  War,  p.  26). 

Thus  a  working-class  sectional  interest  in  created  by  the 
rise  and  growth  of  armaments,  a  fact  not  to  be  overlooked 
or  underestimated  so  long  as  capitalism  lasts.  Certainly  it 
is  not  forgotten  by  the  interested  capitalists,  who  never  fail 
co  emphasise  such  working-class  interests,  direct  and  indirect, 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  big  navy  and  of  the  policy  of 
Imperialism. 
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For  this  purpose  the  Press  is  brought  into  service.    The 

seemingly   disinterested   writings   of   our   super-patriots   and 

armchair  warriors  are  paid  for  by  people  who 

The  Power    are  decidedly   interested   and  whose   patriotism 

of  the  Press  is  synonymous  with  their  profits.*    The  modern 

Press  is  still  a  big  industry;    and  through  its 

advertisement  columns  it  is  linked  up  with  most  other  big 

industries.      The    experience    of    every    Labour    newspaper 

demonstrates  what  a  vast  economic  undertaking  the  issue  of 

a  modern  newspaper  is. 

Another  aspect  of  this  question  of  the  Press  must  be  con- 
sidered. The  jingo  statements  and  jingo  demands  of  our 
patriotic  Press  form  admirable  texts  for  the  Imperialists  of 
other  countries.  No  sooner  is  a  statement  made  here  than 
it  is  used  as  an  argument  and  justification  for  Imperialist 
demands  elsewhere.  These  again  react  upon  feeling  and 
policy  in  this  country.  The  history  of  Anglo -German  rela- 
tions before  the  -outbreak  of  the  Great  War  furnish  numerous 
instances  of  this  action  and  reaction. 

The  relations  between  the  nations  (sometimes  friendly, 
sometimes  hostile,  according  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  the 
_..  1  ,  moment)  have  again  in  turn  created  a  new 

?  ^         f     Merest,   that   of    the   consular   and   diplomatic 

ana  becret     service<      This   interest   will   likewise    strive   to 

preserve  the  existing  order  so  as  to  ensure  its 

own  survival.     We,  therefore,  have  the  carefully  fostered  idea 

*  "  Nowhere  in  the  world  has  there  ever  existed  so  concentrated  a 
form  of  capitalism  as  that  represented  by  the  financial  power  of  the 
mining  houses  in  South  Africa^,  and  nowhere  else  does  that  power 
so  completely  realise  and  enforce  the  need  of  controlling  politics  .  .  . 
iRecognising  that  the  success  of  their  financial  operations  and  of  their 
political  adjuncts  was  dependent  upon  the  movement  of  public  opinion 
and  public  sentiment  in  South  Africa  and  Great  Britain,  they  bought 
the  leading  organs  of  the  South  African  press,  subsidised  political 
parties  in  S.  Africa  and  Great  Britain,  and  organised  a  moral  pro- 
paganda among  the  churches  and  philanthropic  bodies  ...  by  a 
concentrated  exertion  of  all  their  moral  and  intellectual  influence  the^ 
engineered  a  catastrophe,  from  the  ruin  of  which  they  have  emerged 
with  a  firmer  grip  than  ever  upon  the  substantial  resources  of  the 
country  and  its  government."  (J.  A.  Ilobson,  Evolution  of  Modern 
Capitalism,  pp.  267-8). 
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that  these  problems  of  international  relations  are  far  too  deep 
and  complex  for  ordinary  folk  to  understand;  and  therefore 
in  the  interests  of  "the  community,"  these  matters  have  to 
be  kept  secret  and  left  to  the  "  small  transfigured  band  "  who 
can  and  do  understand. 

Such  a  point  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  diplomatists  is 
easily  intelligible ;  but  it  meets  also  the  general  needs  of  the 
capitalist  class.  Political  parties,  Governments  and  Cabinets 
do  not  rest  upon  air.  They  rest  upon,  and  represent,  broad 
economic  interests.  Their  policy  is  fashioned  to  meet,  to 
maintain  and  to  consolidate  these  economic  needs  and  class- 
interests.  When,  therefore,  the  Cabinet  or  certain  members 
of  the  Cabinet  enter  into  treaties  with  foreign  Powers, 
whether  secretly  or  openly,  they  do  so  in  accordance  with 
this  policy,  which  is  already  more  or  less  defined.  Politicians, 
are  not  given  a  free  hand  in  such  important  matters — unless 
they  can  be  trusted  to  like  just  what  the  powers  behind  the 
Cabinet  like.  If  they  have  attained  political  office  by  reason 
of  their  own  definite  class-associations,  to  that  extent  their 
policy  is  predetermined.  If  they  are  in  politics  for  "  pelf 
and  place,"  they  are  equally  the  agents  of  a  particular  policy. 
— the  policy  fashioned  in  accordance  with  the  economic 
interests  of  the  party  with  which  they  have  thrown  in  their  lot. 

Nevertheless,  the  reason  for  secrecy  is  important  to  us. 
It  is  precisely  because  the  essence  of  modern  treaties  is  of 
an  economic  character  that  they  are  kept  secret,  and  are  the 
occasion  for  lies  whose  name  is  legion.  One  may  venture 
to  assume  that  even  the  most  successful  diplomatists  are  not 
liars  simply  from  love  of  lying — contemptuous,  or  conveni- 
ently forgetful,  of  mere  facts  as  they  usually  are.  There  is 
a  rational  need  for  lying.  The  veil  which  secret  diplomacy 
casts  over  the  exploitation  of  backward  peoples  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  veil  which  the  wages  system  spreads  over 
the  economic  exploitation  of  the  masses  at  home.  And  both 
forms  of  exploitation  must  be  kept  secret — or  woe  betide 
capitalism ! 


OF    MODERN   IMPERIALISM 

Herein  we  see  the  value  and  importance  to  the  masses  of  a 
clear  understanding  of  modern  Imperialism  and  especially  of 

its  economic  foundations. 

Why  Study      The  motive  force  of  modern   Imperialism  is 
Imperialism  the  exploitation  of  the  masses  at  home ;    this 

leads  to  the  need  for  finding  or  creating  in  other 
more  backward  lands  profitable  spheres  of  investment  for  the 
surplus  capital  produced  but  not  possessed  by  the  masses; 
the  need  for  securing  the  sources  of  foodstuffs,  fuel  and  raw 
materials,  and  for  controlling  strategic  and  trade-routes. 

Ai  the  base  of  the  whole  structure  lies  the  exploitation  of 
the  masses.  The  solution  of  that  problem  and  the  salvation 
of  the  peoples  from  the  burdens  of  Imperialism  depend  on 
the  ending  of  that  exploitation. 
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These  two  maps  tell  the  story  of  the  "opening -up"  oj 
Africa  by  the  Imperialist  Powers  during  the  last  few  years 
of  the  19th  century.  Up  to  1880,  the  position,  so  -far  as 
actual  annexations  were  concerned,  remained  practically  as  in 
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the  first  map.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  whole  oj  the 
continent  had  been  partitioned  out,  certain  minor  modifica- 
tions only  being  made  between  1900  and  1914. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

BRITISH  EXPANSION,  1882-1914.* 

In  our  first  chapter  we  showed  that  the  dominant  factor  in 
the  change  to  aggressive  Economic  Imperialism  is  the  export 
of    "  capital    goods "    as    opposed    to    that    of 
Export  of      commodities   for  immediate  consumption.     The 
Capital  following   figures  therefore  are  of  great  signi- 

ficance:— 

Britain  s  foreign  and  colonial  investments  increased  from 
1883  to  1893  at  the  rate  of  74o/0  per  annum.  In  1899,  the 
profits  on  these  investments  totalled  between  £90  to  £100 
millions  sterling;  in  1909  they  had  risen  to  £140  millions 
and  in  1915  to  about  £200  millions,  that. is  about  l/12th  of 
the  whole  national  income  at  that  time,  and  probably,  about 
J  of  the  income  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  since  the 
total  incomes  subject  to  tax  were  £900  millions.  (Brailsford, 
War  of  Steel  and  Gold,  pp.  77-8). f  Instances  of  practical 
British  control  of  a  nominally  independent  State  through 
large  capital  investments  in  railways  and  other  enterprises 
are  seen  in  the  Argentine  and  in  Portugal.** 

*  Note  Well, — For  the  convenience  and  brevity  the  names  of  the 
various  political  States,  Britain,  France,  Germany,  etc.,  are  used 
throughout  the  book  ;  but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
State  is  not  "  the  whole  people,"  but  the  executive  committee:  of  the 
ruling  class.  Here,  therefore,  these  political  expressions  are  simply 
a  short  and  convenient  name  for  the  various  sections  of  the  capitalist 
class  which  from  time  to  time  have  secured  the  backing  of  the 
forces  of  the  State  for  the  furtherance  of  their  economic  interests. 

fOn  the  other  hand,  during  the  first  decade  of  this  period,  1882-92, 
German  iron  and  steel  exports  rose  llo/o  and  British  exports  declined 
3?o/o.  Ten  years  later  again,  in  1902,  Germany's  pig-iron  output  was 
over  8,400,000  tons,  only  14,000  tons  behind  that  of  Britain,  while 
her  output  of  steel  was  6,39.4,000  tons,  which  was  1,385,000  tons 
more  than  that  of  Britain. 

**  See  Glossary,  under  "  Sphere  of  Influence." 
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Another  noteworthy  feature  of  the  period  was  a  change 
from  a  downward  trend  of  prices  to  a  steady  upward  ten- 
dency which  commenced  in  1896-7;  this  at  once  increased 
the  relative  proportion  of  capital  for  which  remunerative 
employment  abroad  had  to  be  found,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  labour  unrest  thus  stimulated  encouraged  a  militancy 
abroad  to  distract  attention  from  the  evils  at  home. 

The  first  British  statesman  to  recognise  the  dawn  of  the 
new  day  -of  world  competition  and  its  political  implications 
had  been  Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  in  his  later  years  waged 
unceasing  war  upon  the  "  Little  Englanders,"  and  with 
growing-  success  transformed  the  old  policy  of  peace  and  non- 
intervention abroad  into  "an  ostentatious  and  aggressive 
Imperialism,  marked  on  distant  frontiers  by  a  new  forward 
policy.'*  The  Mediterranean  and  Eastern  policy  then  inaugu- 
rated was  the  prelude  to  the  more  conscious  and  deliberate 
Imperialism  of  later  decades,  which  was  to  find  its  clearest 
expression  in  the  principles  and  policy  of  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain. It  was  immediately  after  his  succession  to  the  Colonial 
Secretaryship* — a  self-chosen  office — and  in  his  own  constitu- 
ency of  Birmingham — the  centre  and  stronghold  of  the 
British  iron  and  steel  interests — that  Chamberlain  summa- 
rised the  principles  and  practice  of  Modern  Imperialism: — 

Our  (Parliament's)  most  important  duty  is  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  the  vast  agricultural,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  .  .  .  All  the  great  offices  of  State  are  occupied 
with  commercial  affairs  .  .  .  The  Foreign  Office  and  Colonial 
Office  are  chiefly  engaged  in  finding  new  markets  and  de- 
fending old  ones.  The  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  are 
mostly  engaged  in  preparation  for  the  defence  of  these  marke)ts 
and  for  the  protection  of  commerce  .  .  .  Even  the  Education 
department  bases  its  claim  to  the  public  money  upon  the 
necessity  of  keeping  our  people  well  to  the  front  in  the  com- 
mercial competition  which  they  have  to  sustain  .  .  .  Commerce 
is  the  greatest  of  all  public  interests,  and  that  Government 
deserves  most  the  popular  approval  which  does  most  to  increase 
trade  and  to  settle  it  on  a  firm  foundation.  (Quoted  from  VVooLf, 
Empire  and  Commerce  in  Africa,  p.  7). 


*  In  1895.. 
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The  Suez  Canal  (completed  1869)  had  given  a  good  pretext 
for  intervention  in  Egypt* — particularly  on  the  part  of 

Britain,  and  the  repudiation  of  the  enormous 
Egypt,  State  Debt  by  Khedive  Ismail  led  to  the  es- 

1882-1895  tablishment  of  the  system  known  as  the  Dual 

Control  by  Britain  and  France  (1879).  Thi8 
foreign  control  encouraged,  a  Nationalist  movement — "Egypt 
for  the  Egyptians " — culminating  in  the  rising  of  Arabi 
Pasha  in  1882.  Britain  crushed  this  revolt  and  began  her 
"  temporary "  military  occupation  of  Egypt  (which  still 
continues).  Trouble  arose  in  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  where 
the  Mahdi — a  Mohammedan  revivalist — defeated  Egyptian 
troops  and  eventually  captured  Khartoum,  killing  by  the  way 
the  British  General  Gordon.  The  reconquest  of  the  Sudan 
was  deferred  to  the  late  'nineties,  when  it  was  carried  out  by 
Kitchener. 

The  accession  of  the  Ministry  in  which  Chamberlain  was 
Colonial    Secretary    coincided    with  a   period    of    stress    and 
strain    in    foreign   relations.      One   of    its    first 
difficulties  arose  in  S.  America  concerning  the 


The 
Venezuelan 


boundarv    between    British   Guiana   and   Vene- 


pun  ary  zueja  **  Britain  claimed  an » extension  of  her 
1895  6  '  territory  over  the  then  existtng  border.  The 
U.S.  immediately  intervened  'on  the  ground  that 
this  was  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ;f  and  the  ex- 
change of  notes  between  the  two  powers  led  to  the  threat  of 
War.  But  the  affair  was  not  carried  to  such  a  length.  A 
Commission  called  to  decide  the  matter  gave  their  judgment 
in  favour  of  the  British  claims  (1899).  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  British  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord 
Salisbury,  had  expressly  stated  that  its  sittings  and  recom- 
mendations should  be  "  without  prejudice  to  British  rights/' 
which  amounted  to  an  assertion  that  Britain  would  abide  by 
the  findings  of  the  Commission  only  if  they  were  favourable 

*  Atlas,  Map  11,  34,  28. 
**  Atlas,  Map  40. 

f  The  doctrine  of  non-intervention  by  European  Powers  in  American 
afiairs,  announced  by  President  Monroe,  Dec.   2nd,   1823. 
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to  herself.     It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  find  that — 

British  Guiana  is  noted  as  much  for  the  goldfields  of  the 
Cuyuni  River  on  the  Venezuelan  border  as  for  its  agricultural 
products.  (Redway's  Commercial  Geography,  p.  301). 

and  also  to  read  further  that:  — 

The  placer  gold  mines  of  the  Yuruari  country,  a  region  also 
claimed  by  Great  Britain,  have  been  very  abundant.  (Ibid, 
p.  229). 

In  Asia  also,  Britain  was  arousing  hostility,  for  in  1896, 
she  found  herself  at  loggerheads  with  Russia  in  Persia.* 

Already,  in  1890,  British  interests  had  been 
Persia,  granted  a  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade  in 

1896  Persia  and  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  had  been 

formed;  but  later,  owing  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  Persian  nationalists  with  this  and  similar  concessions 
which  were  yielding  up  the  economic  resources  and  the  poli- 
tical domination  of  their  country  to  foreigners,  this  concession 
was  withdrawn.  '  This,  however,  could  not  be  done  without 
the  very  substantial  indemnity  of  half  a  million  sterling  to 
the  Company,  and  this  money  again  had  to  be  raised  as  a 
loan  from  the  Imperial  Bank.  Until  1896  in  fact,  Britain 
had  supplied  the  financial  needs  of  the  Persian  Government 
— always  at  a  generous  rate  of  interest,  of  course.  In  that 
year,  however,  a  new  loan  of  £1,000,000  was  required,  and 
the  Russian  financiers  of  the  Banque  d'Escompte  et  de 
Perse  were  able  to  secure,  not  only  this  immediate  business, 
but  also  an  undertaking  from  the  Persian  Government  that 
thenceforth  it  would  raise  all  its  loans  from  or  through 
Russian  financiers. 

Just  when  relations  with  U.S.  were  most  strained  there 
took  place  the  famous — or  notorious — Jameson  Raid.  In  1894, 

new  gold  deposits  had  been  discovered  in  the 
S.  Africa,  Trans vaal.f  These  discoveries  gave  the  death 
1895-1902  blow  to  the  Boers*  hopes  of  an  early  dispersion 

of  the  "  Outlanders,"  or  foreigners,  who  had 
been  drawn  into  their  country  by  previous  discoveries.  The 


*  Atlas,  Map  28. 
^  Atlas,  Map  36. 
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conflict  between  these  foreigners  and  the  Boer  Government, 
•which  was  already  acute,  and  which  was  finally  to  culminate 
in  the  Second  Boer  War  (1899-1902),  now  became  more 
intense  than  ever.  The  British,  by  taking  possession  of  the 
coast,  cut  the  Boers  off  from  the  sea,  and  the  Outlanders 
renewed  their  struggle  for  control  of  the  State.  Rhodes,  the 
Premier  of  Cape  Colony,  approached  the  latter  with  a  secret 
offer  of  help  which  was  to  take  the  form  of  an  armed  attack 
on  the  Boers  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Jameson,  the 
administrator  of  Rhodesia.  The  Ra:d,  which  it  is  admitted 
was  "wholly  indefensible"  (Masterman,  A  Century  of  British 
Foreign  Policy,  p.  38)  actually  took  place,  but  owing  to 
internal  dissensions,  ended  in  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Jameson  and  his  band.  It  is  important  for  two  reasons — 
first,  because  it  made  an  appeal  to  force  finally  inevitable; 
secondly,  because  its  successful  repulse  by  the  Boers  called 
forth  the  famous  telegram  of  congratulation  from  the  Gwrmao 
Emperor  to  the  Boer  President,  Kruger,  an  action  strongly 
resented  in  this  country,  and  afterwards  described  as  the  first 
step  towards  the  alienation  of  Britain  and  Germany. 

The  century  ended  with  Britain  at  war  with  the  two  South 
African  (Boer)  Republics — the  direct  appeal  to  force  to 
which  the  Jameson  Raid  had  formed  the  prelude.  Brails- 
ford  has  summed  up  in  a  couple  of  sentences  the  cause  of 
this  War:— 

What  the  mine-owners  really  at  bottom  desired  was  cheaper 
labour,  and  their  effort  to  acquire  political  power  through  the 
franchise  had  no  other  object.  "  Good  Government,"  as  one 
of  them  reckoned,  would  mean  two  and  a  half  million  a  year 
in  dividends. — War  of  Steel  and  Gold,  pp.  55-6. 

In  fact  if  we  judge  the  war  in  the  only  possible  way,  namely, 
by  its  results,  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  which  followed  it, 
we  shall  see  how  true  that  summary  is.  The  War  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  Kaffir  and  Chinese  cheap  labour  and 
compound  slavery  in  the  Rand  mines,  and  in  the  reduction 
of  white  men's  wages.*  This  process  is  not  yet  complete,  as 
the  fierce  struggle  in  March,  1922,  clearly  showed. 


*  See  also  Footnote,  Ch.   1,  p.  7. 
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But  if  the  war  served  the  purpose  of  the  profiteers  in  8. 
frica,  it  had  other  consequences  not  so  clearly  anticipated. 
I  European  sentiment — with  the  possible  exception 

ao  °"  of  that  of  Italy — was  entirely  with  the  Boers; 

LJ!  which  feeling  was,  however,  much  more  inspired 

[no  '  by  hatred  and  jealousy  of  Britain  than  by 
any  sympathy  with  a  small  people  "  rightly 
ruggling  to  be  free."  A  proposal  was  even  made  for  a 
sneral  war  of  the  Powers  against  Britain.  The  latter  found 
irself  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  world;  her  policy  of 
lendid  isolation  had  ended  in  universal  alienation. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  Government  took  a  bold  and 
iprecedented  step — an  alliance  with  Japan.  Especially  had 
ussia's  annexationist  policy  in  Northern  China*  driven 
dtain  and  Japan  more  closely  together;  Britain  because  of 
c  menace  to  her  trade,  Japan  because  of  her  own  designs 
>on  Korea,  now  being  anticipated  by  Russia. 

British  relations  with  France  both  before  and  immediately 
ter  the  Boer  War  were  far  from  being  those  of  'loyal  and 

gallant  allies."  England  was  bent  upon  the  re- 
flations conquest  of  the  Sudan  for  Egypt,  in  order  to 
Lth  France  control  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  to  realise  her 
98-1904  dream  of  a  sovereignty  wh,ich  should  stretch 

from  the  Cape  to  Cairo.  The  French  had 
en  the  earlier  withdrawal  of  the  Egyptian  troops  from  the 
idan  and  had  determined  upon  staking  out  claims  for 
emselves  in  that  region.  They  advanced  from  the  French 
mgo  eastward  to  Fashoda,f  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
e  Nile  and  the  Sobat  and  controlling  the  upper  waters  of 
e  river  upon  which  Egypt  depends.  There  they  were  met 
r  Kitchener  at  the  head  of  his  Egyptian  troops,  trained 
•ecially  for  the  task  of  re-conquest.  The  affair  was  finally 
ttled  by  the  agreement  of  1899,  which  fixed  the  Anglo- 
gyptian  boundary  and  included  within  it  the  control  of  the 
>ad-waters  of  the  Nile — that  is  to  say,  by  a  virtual  English 
ctory. 

*  Atlas,  Map  27. 
f  Atlas,  Map  35. 
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But  the  next  few  years  were  to  see  a  great  change  in 
Anglo-French  relations.*  While  the  politicians  were  still 
wrangling,  the  industrial  and  commercial  magnates  were 
feeling  their  way  towards  an  understanding.  Even  during 
the  Boer  War,  while  the  Press  on  both  sides  was  breathing 
out  threatenings  and  slaughter,  the  British  Chambers  of 
Commerce  met  in  Paris,  1900;  and  on  the  14th  September, 
1901,  the  Associated  Chambers  of  British  Commerce  passed 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  an  Entente — for  the  mutual  com- 
mercial benefit  of  the  two  countries. 

True,  there  were  a  score  of  difficulties,  of  conflicting 
interests,  but  these  were  not  insuperable,  especially  as  both- 
countries  had  now  one  very  good  reason  for  seeking  the 
Alliance — hatred  of  Germany.  The  rapidly  growing  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  military  power  of  Germany  was  the 
factor  which  made  possible  and  indeed  necessitated  a  close 
friendship  between  the  two  countries — a  friendship  destined 
to  last  just  until  the  common  enemy  had  been  overthrown, 
and  no  longer.  That  fact — that  the  destruction  of  Germany's 
economic  and  military  power  was  the  signal  for  the  rise  of  all 
sorts  of  conflicts  between  Britain  and  France — is  one  of  the 
surest  possible  indications  of  the  origin  and  significance  of 
the  Entente.  French  industrial  magnates  looked  with  long- 
ing eyes  at  the  enormous  wealth  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
profits  from  which  were  filling  the  pockets  of  the  German 
capitalists.  Britain  saw  her  output  of  steel — once  easily 
first  in  the  world — equalled  and  actually  overtaken  by  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  German  output.  She  looked  with 
apprehension  upon  Germany's  growing  fleet  while  the  latter's 
immense  and  unparalleled  military  force  put  France,  so  long 
as  France  remained  isolated,  at  her  mercy.  The  hopes  of 
French  "  Big  Business "  to  regain  possession  of  the  lost 
provinces  was  clearly  dependent  upon  her  gaining  new,  more 
powerful,  and  more  reliable  allies  than  her  Russian  alliance 
afforded.  And  equally  clearly,  since  modern  Governments 
are  not  moved  by  purely  "  chivalrous "  motives,  the  Ally 
she  gained  had  good  and  substantial  reasons  of  its  own  for 
coming  to  her  assistance. 

*  See  also  Chapter  IV. 
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The  Dual   Entente   was  quickly  put  to  a  severe  test  —  the 
Moroccan    affair    of     1905-6.     When    the    French    Minister 
Delcasse  had  secured  the  recognition  of  French 
****  predominance    in    Morocco*    by    Britain,    Spain 

Moroccan  and  Ital^  he  had  ostentatiously  omitted  to  con- 
su^  G""ermany  at  all;  yet  tne  latter  was  one  of 
the  signatories  to  the  treaty  of  1880,  and  had, 
moreover,  very  considerable  economic  interests  in  Morocco. 
Germany  was  therefore  by  no  means  ready  to  be  shouldered 
out  of  the  discussions.  The  affair**  shook  European  politics 
to  their  foundations.  Here  we  are  concerned  only  with 
Britain's  attitude.  She  was  wholeheartedly  in  support  of 
France.  In  fact,  she  was  ready  to  push  matters  to  a  decisive 
military  conclusion  then.  She  was  prepared  for  war,  and 
was  only  prevented  by  France,  whose  lust  for  revenge  —  and 
for  coal  and  iron  —  was  tempered  by  the  consciousness  of 
her  own  weakness,  especially  since  the  hopeless  defeat  of 
Russia  by  Japan. 

A  compromise  was  finally  arranged  at  the  conference  of 
Algeciras,  1906,  but  the  ultimate  designs  of  France  re- 
mained and  were  later  to  cause  fresh  outbursts. 


Their   common    support    of   France   at  the    Conference   of 

Algeciras    had    brought    Britain    and    Russia    more    closely 

.  together,   and    in    the   same   year,   the   City   of 

Anglp  London  took  part  in  an  Anglo-French  loan  to 

KUSSian          Russia  after   boycotting   her  from   1854.     This 

1906  7  was  another  of  the  fruits  of  our  French  Alliance 

—  "  if    we    would    embrace    France,    we    must 

stretch  our  arms  to  include  Russia." 

The  loan  came  at  a  critical  moment  for  Russia,  f 

The  British  reconciliation  with  Russia  appeared  on  the 
surface  to  be  purely  political,  a  strategical  move  dictated  by 
the  posture  of  the  struggle  for  a  balance  of  power.  But  the 
knowledge  that  an  understanding  with  Russia  would  provide  a 
profitable  outlet  for  British  finance  must  have  furnished  a 

*  Atlas,  Map  7,  35. 

**  See  also  Chapters  III.   and  IV. 

fSee  also  Chapter  V. 
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powerful  secondary  (motive,  and  the  influence  of  Lord  Revel- 
stoke  and  the  interests  which  he  leads  was  undoubtedly  a  force 
which  helped  to  reconcile  middle-class  opinion  to  the  change 
in  our  traditional  policy.  French  statesmen  were  ostensibly 
buying  the  Russian  army  for  eventual  use  against  Germany 
when  they  concluded  the  Dual  Alliance,  but  we  may  feel  sure 
that  the  French  banks,  which  control  the  French  press  far 
more  directly  than  any  one  interest  controls  our  English  news- 
papers, did  their  part  in  preparing  a  connection  which  has 
been  worth  incalculable  sums  to  them  in  commissions  and  profits 
of  flotation. — Brailsford,  War  of  Steel  and  Gold,  pp.  222-3. 

Britain  having  thus  become  financially  interested  in  Russia, 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  Czardom,  we  next  find  the  two 
countries  entering  into  a  political  treaty.  The  special  object 
of  the  treaty  was  their  relations  in  Persia,  Tibet,  and 
Afghanistan.  The  last-named  especially  had  been  the  scene 
of  many  conflicts  between  the  two  Powers — Russia  pushing 
her  way  to  the  sea,  Britain  defending  the  roads  to  India. 
Afghanistan  was  now  made  an  "  independent "  buffer  state 
between  the  two.  In  Tibet,  the  Powers  guaranteed  the 
absolute  neutrality  of  the  country.  In  both  these  cases,  the 
apparent  motive  was  that  of  military  tactics;  but  behind  all 
the  conflicts  in  Central  Asia  had  been  the  economic  force, 
urging  Russia  southwards  to  ice-free  seas  and  driving 
Britain  to  defend  India.* 

The  other  section  of  the  treaty,  uealing  with  Persia,  was 
likewise  dictated  in  part  (and  superficially,  as  above)  by 
military  strategy,  but  here  economic  interests  were  more 
definite  and  obvious.  Russia  had  long  been  pursuing  her 
policy  of  "  peaceful  penetration "  in  the  north  of  Persia. 
Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  had  secured  control  over  the 
Persian  Gulf  as  an  important  sea-way  to  India,  and  had 
emphatically  announced  her  intention  of  permitting  no  other 
Power  to  establish  a  naval  base  there.  The  Treaty  therefore 
provided  for  the  division  of  Persia  into  three  parts;  the 
northern  part  to  be  recognised  as  a  Russian,  the  southern 
part  as  a  British  sphere  of  influence,  while  the  third  and 
middle  part  was  to  be  neutral  and  to  form  a  buffer  state 
between  the  British  and  Russian  spheres. 

*  Atlas,  Maps  28-29. 
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A  final   result   of  the  changed  relations   of   Britain  and 
Kussia  was  the  transformation  of  the  Anglo-French  Entente 
_  .   .       into   the    Triple    Entente— Britain,   France   and 
IT   f     ^P        Eussia.     This  was  to  play  a  predominant  part 
^OAT*  *n  determining  Britain's  international  relations 

*™'  during-    the    succeeding    years    in    Morocco,    ia 

Persia  and  in  the  Balkans.     Taking  these  centres  of  unrest 
in  turn,  let  us  see  how  the-  Entente  went  to  work: — 

(1)  Morocco.     When   the    division    arose   between   France 
and  Germany  concerning  Morocco,  Britain  immediately  inter- 
vened on  behalf  of  her  Ally,  quite  irrespective  of  the  merits 
of  the  case.     The  creed  of  the  Balance  of  Power  has  only 
one  .article   of   faith,   "  My  Ally,  right  or  wrong."     But  in 
this  case,  loyalty  to  her  Ally  was  powerfully  reinforced  by 
Britain's  own   hostility    towards  Germany,   whose  output  of 
iron  and  steel — the  industry  upon  which  modern  Capitalism 
and    Economic    Imperialism    are    founded — now    easily    out- 
stripped that   of .  Britain.     Germany  was  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  industrial  nations  and  was  everywhere  challenging 
the    supremacy    of    Britain.     Economic    competition    begets 
political  and  military  rivalry,  and  it  is  then  only  a  question 
of  time  before  the  guns  begin  to  speak. 

Britain  in  fact  had  begun  to  welcome  every  opportunity 
to  bring  matters  to  a  decisive  conclusion  before  her  rival 
was  powerful  enough  to  defeat  her.  She  had  been  ready  to 
do  so  in  1905.  In  1911  she  reiterated  her  challenge,  and 
war  seemed  imminent. 

Tho  whole  story  was  enveloped  in  a  fog  of  obscurity  by 
the  politicians  and  diplomatists,  whose  public  utterances 
served  only — as  usual — to  conceal  thought  and  to  darken 
counsel.  But  one  great  fact  emerged;  the  quarrel  was  now 
showing  itself  to  be  primarily  an  Anglo-German  quarrel; 
and  not,  as  hitherto,  a  predominantly  Franco-German  quarrel. 
In  1911,  Germany  and  Britain  stood  forth  as  the  principal 
actors  in  a  drama  which  proved  to  be  the  prelude  of  the 
world-tragedy  of  1914. 

(2)  Persia.     Britain  had  sought  Power  in  Southern  Persia 
primarily    on    strategic    grounds.     She    was,    however,    com- 
pelled to  .implicate  herself  in  the  political  life  of  the  country, 
and  her  alliance  with  Russia  was  another  factor.     "  Support 
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of  Russian  claims  in  Persia  was  the  price  of  the  treaty  of 
1907,  as  support  of  the  French  claims  in  Morocco  was  the 
price  of  the  treaty  of  1904."  But  this  latter  view  tends  to 
diminish  in  an  unwarranted  way  Britain's  own  interests  in 
Persia,  as  the  rivalry  with  the  Central  Empires  increased  and 
the  relations  between  Britain  and  Germany  became  more 
strained. 

The  fact  is  that  the  potential  riches  of  Persia  were  being 
discovered;  especially  its  minerals  and  oil,  which  were  prac- 
tically untouched.  Britain  and  Russia  were  increasingly 
anxious  to  monopolise  the  exploitation  of  these  resources. 

(3)  Balkans.  Also,  during  the  Bosnian  crisis,  we  find 
Britain  and  France  supporting  the  claims  of  their  Ally 
Russia.  Sir  Edward  Grey  could  now  propose  a  European 
Congress  to  determine  the  matter — exactly  the  reverse  posi- 
tion from  that  which  occurred  during  the  earlier  Moroccan 
crisis,  when  it  was  Germany  which  proposed  such  a  Confer- 
ence. At  that  time,  the  Entente  refused,  now  they  proposed 
one.  The  nations  take  what  they  can,  when  they  can;  when 
they  can't,  they  propose  a  Congress! 

At  about  the  same  time  as  the  Bosnian  crisis  and  the 
Turkish  Nationalist  Revolution  (1908),  a  similar  revolution 

was  in  progress  in  China.  A  previous  revolt 
Britain  in  against  foreign  Imperialist  penetration  in  1900, 
China  known  as  the  Boxer  rebellion,  was  crushed  by  a 

united  Expeditionary  Force  of  the  Power  inter- 
ested. There,  Yuan  Shi  Kai  was  striving  to  preserve  a 
limited  monarchy  modelled  upon  that  of  Britain.  He  was 
compelled  to  appeal  to  the  Powers  for  financial  help.  The 
British  Representative  at  Pekin  strongly  urged  that  Britain 
should  raise  a  loan  for  Yuan.  But  there  were  other  forces 
at  work.  The  Republican  Reformers,  led  by  Sun  Yat  Sen, 
had  their  powerful  backers  too — the  Shanghai  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation.  These  two  bodies,  taken  together,  were  repre- 
sentative of  British  economic  interests  in  China.*  The 
"  Young  China "  movement  had  threatened  them  with  an 

*  Atlas,  Map  30. 
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economic  boycott  if  they  supported  or  permitted  the  raising 
of  Yuan's  loan;  and  they  were  actually  able  to  persuade  the 
Foreign  Office  to  prevent  the  raising  of  the  loan.  The 
result  was  the  downfall  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  The  fact 
that  the  financiers  and  traders  were  able  to  exercise  more 
influence  with  the  Foreign  Office  than  was  the  Minister  at 
Pekin  is  a  striking  revelation  of  the  power  of  the  purse  in 
foreign  policy. 

The  same  power  is  illustrated  in  the  significant  prophecy 
made  by  the  Times  Pekin  correspondent  when,  afterwards,  a 
loan  and  railway  concession  went  to  a  German,  instead  of 
to  a  Franco -British,  group.  He  said  that  the  result  would 
be  to  u  alienate  the  sympathy  of  the  British  Government," 
and  that  the  Chinese  in  their  diplomatic  troubles  need  no 
longer  look  for  support  to  the  British  Government!  British 
interests  are  also  closely  bound  up  with  the  development  of 
Manchuria,  now  practically  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Japanese  and  British  investors  in  the  South  Manchurian 
Railway  Co.  This  Company  has  extended  to  include  enter- 
prises in  landholding,  telegraphs,  steamships,  coalfields  and 
electricity;  it  has  become  the  centre  and  mainspring  of  a 
vast  co-ordinated  organisation  of  capital  which  is  the 
economic  and  political  dictator  of  the  province.  Yet  Britain 
and  Japan  had  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  preserve  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  China.  But  everywhere  the 
same  domination  of  policy  is  to  be  seen:  wherever  capital 
penetrates,  there  it  seeks  to  establish  itself  as  the  master  of- 
the  destinies  of  the  people. 

Meanwhile  the  War  cloud  destined  to  envelop  the  world. 

was    growing    bigger    and   blacker.     Several   attempts   were 

indeed   made    to    dispel   the  darkness   which  it 

Anglo-Gel?-    cast  over  the  world.     In  1912  the  Kaiser,  who 

man  Peace    had  stood   for   peace  in   1911  against  his  own 

Overtures      military  caste,  invited  a  member  of  the  British 

Cabinet  to  Berlin  to  discuss  the  whole  subject 

of  Anglo-German  relations.     These  discussions  proved  fairly 

fruitful,  so  that 

Anglo-German  relations  were  much  more  amicable  during  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  War  than  they  had  been  at  any 
time  during  this  century. — Boudin,  Socialism  and  War,  p.  22. 
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But  all  their  negotiations  and  concessions  were  but  the 
eleventh  hour  repentance  of  a  pair  of  thieves  who  now  felt 
that  the  hour  of  retribution  was  drawing  near,  and  the  hell 
of  war  gaping  to  swallow  them  up  in  a  common  destruction. 
The  evil  that  they  had  done  and  all  its  results  remained. 
Their  policy  had  sown  the  seed.  Time  had  prepared  the 
inevitable  harvest. 

Only  a  few  days  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War, 
on  July  10th,  1914,  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  House  of 
Commons  gave  expression  to  the  new  policy  of  Imperialism, 
and  pronounced  his  blessing  upon  it: — 

I  regard  it  as  our  duty  wherever  British  capital  is 
forthcoming  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  is  applying 
for  concessions  to  which  there  are  no  valid  political 
objections,  that  we  should  give  it  the  utmost  support 
that  we  can,  and  endeavour  to  convince  the  foreign 
government  concerned  that  it  is  to  its  interest  as  well 
as  our  own  to  give  the  concessions  for  railways  and 
so  forth  to  British  firms  who  carry  them  out  at 
reasonable  prices  and  in  the  best  possible  way. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

GERMAN  EXPANSION,  1888-1914. 

Our  study  of  German  expansion  can  best  begin  with  the 
year  of  William  II. 's  accession  to  the  throne,  1888.  It  is 

true  that  the  new  colonial  policy  of  Germany 
The  Loan  of  commenced  before  that  date ;  one  need  only 
1888  mention  the  formation  of  the  German  Colonial 

Union  in  1882,  and  the  activities  of  Dr. 
Nachtigall  in  the  Guinea  Coast  and  of  Dr.  Karl  Peters  in  East 
Africa,  1884.  But  Bismarck's  speech  of  6th  February,  1888, 
for  the  raising-  of  a  new  loan  of  28  million  marks  (about 
£1,370,000)  to  be  spent  on  armaments,  undoubtedly  forms 
.a  landmark  in  German,  and,  indeed,  in  European  politics. 

Various  factors  conspired  to  justify  this  new  expenditure: 

(1)  A   French   law    of    1885   legalised   the  export  of   war 
materials.     The  rapid  flooding  of  French  munitions  into  the 
markets  of   Europe   and  America  reacted  immediately  upon 
the  German  armament  industry,  causing  its  rapid  expansion 
and  the   formation   of  various  combines,  the  famous  Loewe 
firm   taking  a    leading    part.     These   great   organisations   of 
capital    necessarily    exercised    an    important    influence    upon 
politics,   and    armament    construction.     Then,    once   the   new 
programme  was  laid  down,  it  resulted  in  a  still  further  de- 
velopment   of    the    industry;    in    1889    Loewe    succeeded    in 
forming    another    powerful    combine    of    armament-makers, 
which  quickly  secured  prominence  in  the  world's  market  for 
small  arms. 

(2)  Important  influences   in  Germany's  international  posi- 
tion necessitated  such  preparations.     France  and  Russia  were 
drawing    together.     The    period    of    Bismarck's    success    in 
isolating  them   was   obviously  coming  to  an  end;    and  Ger- 
many was  faced  by  the  growing  danger  of  a  combination  of 
Powers   which    threatened    simultaneously    her    Eastern   and 
Western    frontiers.        In    1889,    France's    peace-time    Army 
numbered  63,000  more  men  than  Germany's,  and  in  1891  a 
practical  alliance  was  concluded  between  France  and  Russia 
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(3)  Germany  was  extending  her  influence  in  Asia  Minor. 
In  JL888,  a  German   syndicate,  which  became  the  Anatolian 
Railway    Co.,    and    which    was    financed    by    the    Deutsche 
Bank,  succeeded  in  securing  the  99  years'  lease  of  the  Scutari- 
Ismid  line,  and  the  right  of  continuing  the  line  to  Angora. 
Thereafter,  the  Deutsche  Bank  became  the  real  power  behind 
all  the  German  railway  construction  in  Turkey.  This  special 
concession  was  the  more  important  as  the  Turks,  in  order  to 
grant  it,  had  dispossessed  a  British  company  which  in  1880 
had  obtained  the  lease  of  the  line  for  20  years.     The  line  was 
actually  opened  in  1892.     In  1893  the  Germans  gained  two 
more  concessions,  the  former  to  extend  the  line  down  through 
Kaisariya  and   the    Tigris  Valley   to   Bagdad;    the  latter  to 
construct  a  branch  line  to  Konia.     This  latter  was  opened  to 
traffic  in   1896;    and  it  became  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
German    scheme    of  a    Bagdad    Railway,    since    the    former 
Tigris   Valley   scheme    failed   owing  to   Russian   opposition. 
Meanwhile    the    French    concessionaires    had    succeeded    in 
securing  in   1893   the  rights  for  an  extension  which  would 
connect  Constantinople  with   Smyrna. 

Germany.  Russia  and  France  were  all  directly  interested 
in  railway  concessions  in  Turkey.  Later  on  the  competition 
between  the  several  financial  groups  in  those  regions  became 
a  matter  of  the  first  consequence  in  arousing  national 
enmities.* 

(4)  Germany's    policy    of    colonial    expansion    in    Africa 
(Cameroons,  Togoland,   E.  and  S.W.  Africa,  etc.). 

This  colonial  policy  received  a  great  impetus  once  the  new 
Emperor  had  really  grasped  the  reins  of  power.  The  young 

and  alert  monarch,  backed  by  the  increasing 
William  II.  school  of  Big  Navy-ites  and  colonialists,  was 
&  Bismarck  well  aware  of  the  shortcomings  as  well  as  of  the 

abilities  and  indeed  the  greatness  of  Bismarck. 
The  latter  had  never  embraced  the  colonial  faith  very  enthu- 
siastically; he  had  rather  reserved  his  great  power  for  the 
European  problems  of  Germany's  consolidation  and  exaltation. 
The  two  men  would  have  been  more  than  human  not  to 
feel  the  struggle  as  a  personal  affair,  but  in  fact  the  triumph 

*  Atlas,  Map  28. 
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of  the  Kaiser  was  that  of  a  policy  rather  than  of  a  perso- 
nality. Already  William  had  given  evidence  of  his  recog- 
nition of  the  material  requirements  of  his  country.  In  1889 
he  had  paid  his  first  visit  to  Turkey — a  visit  connected  -with 
the  railway  concession  of  the  previous  year;  and  he  quickly 
gave  other  evidence  of  his  view  of  world-politics  and  of  the 
part  Germany  was  to  play. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Germany  which  William  chose  to  rule 
without  Bismarck's  assistance  was  a  Germany  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  1871,  and  set  in  a  world  widely  different 
from  the  world  of  1871.  It  was  a  Germany  increasing  in 
industry  and  foreign  trade  so  rapidly  that  Bismarck  and  his 
policy  were  left  behind. 

The  whole  policy  of  Germany,  her  protectionism,  her  new 
imperialism,  her  subvention  of  scientific  investigation  and 
her  general  educational  policy  all  conspired  to 
Germany's  produce  astounding  economic  results.  In  1885 
Economic  less  than  4  million  tons  of  pig  iron  were  smelted 
DeYelopm't  in  Germany:  in  1913  some  15  million  tons 
were  smelted.  From  1891  to  1913  the  output 
of  coal  increased  from  73  to  185  million  tons.  The  number 
of  spindles  in  her  cotton  mills  doubled  between  1897  and 
1912.  Her  share  in  the  world's  merchant  shipping  made  her 
second  only  to  the  British  Empire  in  1913  (owning  11.9<>/o 
of  the  world's  steamship  tonnage).  The  export  trade  of 
the  Empire  increased  from  3J  milliards  of  marks  (about 
£171,000,000)  in  1890  to  10  milliards  (about  £490,000,000) 
in  1913  (1  milliard =  1,000  millions). 

Especially  important  was  the  vast  development  of  her  iron 
and  steel  trades.  We  have  noted  in  our  first  chapter  the 
relation  between  the  metallurgical  industry  and  the  policy 
of  Imperialism.  Germany's  iron  output  is  all  the  more 
significant  when  placed  side  by  side  with  that  of  Britain. 

Output  of  pig  iron  in  tons* 
Year  BRITAIN  GERMANY 

1850  2,300,000  350,000 

1900  8,959,691  8,381,373 

1912  8,839,124  17,586,521 

*  Quoted  from  Boudiu's  Socialism  and  War,  p.  124.  See  also 
Ch.  II.,  above. 
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Thus  in  1900  the  two  countries  were  practically  abreast 
in  their  output.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  just  about 
the  same  time  that  the  Kaiser  declared,  "  Our  (Germany's) 
future  lies  upon  the  water,"  and  that  the  rivalry  and  hostility 
between  Britain  and  Germany  commenced.  German  manu- 
facturers began  to  arouse  the  envious  fears  of  "  the  workshop 
of  the  world." 

,  Within  Germany,  the  growth  of  cartels  and  other  forms  of 
eapitalist  combination  was  finding  expression  not  only  in  a 
further  speeding-up  of  industrial  development,  but  also  in 
changing  class  relations,  and  changing  political  parties  and 
programmes. 

The  new  situation  demanded  greater  sea-power;  and  the 
Kaiser  signalised  his  accession  by  setting  up  an  independent 
Admiralty  and  thus  freeing  the  navy  from  military  control. 
In  1890  a  bill  Avas  passed  for  the  construction  of  four  sea- 
going battleships;  and  the  Franco-Russian  understanding 
of  1891,  demanding  greater  military  preparations  on  the  part 
of  Germany,  only  postponed  the  inevitable  increases  of  naval 
armaments. 

Again,  the  possession  of  Heligoland  (ceded  by  Britain  in 
1890)  enabled  Germany  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of 
the  important  Kaiser  Wilhelm  (Kiel)  Canal,*  which  was 
completed  in  1896.  This  provided  a  direct  German  route 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea,  and  signified  a  great  and 
immediate  addition  to  her  naval  might. 

In  1895  the  Kaiser's  famous  telegram  to  President  Kruger 
had  been  followed  by  the  mobilisation  of  a  British  squadron 
in  the  North  Sea.  This  incident  gave  the  Big  Navy  School 
in  Germany  an  admirable  text  for  their  sermons  and  writings 
on  "  preparedness ";  and  the  Chinese  Expedition  of  1898, 
despatched  to  avenge  a  couple  of  murdered  missionaries, 
enabled  them  to  get  a  new  Navy  Bill  through  the  Reichstag. 
Important  in  itself,  the  international  consequences  of  this 
Act  were  still  more  important. 

Nevertheless,  consciously-organised  rivalry  between  Britain 
and  Germany  was  still  delayed,  and  when  Russia  and  France 
would  have  been  prepared  to  declare  war  on  Britain  during 
the  Boer  War,  Germany  stood  aside.  She  had  her  own 

*  Atlas,  Map  24. 
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Teasons  for  preserving  the  peace  just  then.  The  two  countries 
•were  assisting  each  other  in  various  parts  of  Africa  under 
an  agreement  of  1898;  in  China  they  were  pursuing  a 
•common  and  friendly  policy;  and  in  1900,  Germany  had 
.acquired  full  control  in  Samoa  (Pacific),*  where  hitherto  there 
had  been  an  Anglo-American  consortium. 

But  just  then  Britain  played  into  the  hands  of  the  German 
Navy  League  by  the  seizure  of  the  German  liner  Bundesrat. 
This  provided  the  opportunity  to  get  a  further  Naval  Bill 
^passed — the  Second  Navy  Law,  1900.  The  increase  in  con- 
struction which  "this  new  Law  portended  rendered  the  race 
of  armaments  between  Britain  and  Germany  inevitable;  every 
increase  on  either  side  became  an  unanswerable  argument  for 
still  greater  increase  on  the  other  side;  and  behind  all  this 
-were  the  growing  triumphs  of  Germany  in  the  Middle  East. 

Ever  since    Britain   had  adopted  the  anti-Turkish  policy 

of  an  occupation  of  Egypt,  Germany's  power  in  Turkey  had 

j.  been  steadily   growing   until  she  exercised  the 

,,       y       predominant  influence  there.    She  had  pursued 

M'ridl    E     t  ^er  P°^cy  w^h  an  almost  undivided  attention; 

and  she  now  aimed — unlike  the  other  Powers — 

not   at  a   mere    partition   of    Turkey,   but   at   the   complete 

absorption  of  the  whole. 

In  1898,  the  Kaiser  paid  his  second  visit  to  Turkey  and 
Palestine — a  spectacular  preliminary  to  commercial  conces- 
sions and  military  conversations;  and  like  the  excellent 
"  advance  agent "  for  German  Imperialism  that  he  was, 
William  sought  to  become  "  all  things  to  all  men." 

At  Jerusalem  he  figured  as  the  Christian  knight  errant,  but 
at  Damascus  as  the  champion  of  the  Moslem  creed.  (Holland 
Rose,  Development  of  the  European  Nations,  p.  591). 

Success  attended  the  efforts  of  this  enterprising  and  accom- 
modating bagman.  His  chief  triumph  was  a  concession  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  to  Bagdad  and  the  Persian 
•Gulf,  together  with  important  rights  along  its  route.  The 
Germans  had  been  especially  successful  in  disposing  of 
armaments,  but  with  the  final  granting  of  a  railway  conces- 
sion in  1903  they  became  economically  supreme  in  Turkey. 


*  Atlas,  Map  31. 
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The  extraordinary  revival  of  Islam  in  those  same  years 
enabled  Germany,  posing-  as  a  friend  and  ally,  to  construct 
a  railway  to  Mecca  for  the  benefit  of  pilgrims — not  to  men- 
tion profiteers.  This  pious  deed  at  the  same  time  enabled 
the  Pan-Germans,  if  they  wished,  to  carry  troops  into 
Arabia,  thus  driving-  a  wedge  between  Egypt  and  India, 
available,  if  necessary,  for  rallying  their  forces  for  an  attack 
upon  those  British  possessions.  Already  it  threatened  the 
valuable  British  trade  with  Persia. 

German  policy  shows  the  characteristic  modern  combination 
of  strategy  with  economics.  (Brailsford,  £  League  of  Nations, 
p.  155). 

These  bold  and  far-reaching  achievements  could  not  fail 
to  arouse  the  antagonism  of  the  other  great  Powers;  and 
the  moment  was  opportune  for  their  alliance.  The  Anglo- 
French  Entente  was  at  once  a  result  and  a  cause  of  hostility 
to  Germany. 


One  of  the  Entente  clauses  had  given  France  a  free  hand 
in  Morocco  in  return  for  a  free  hand  for  Britain  in  Egypt. 
_,  Germany,  however,  had  her  own  interests  and 

I*  plans  with   regard   to  Morocco.     Her  financial 

0  OCCO     an(j  commerciai  interests  were  great  and  were 
Anne  a       growing.      In    mining    (iron   ore)    German   in- 
terests   were    easily    first;     her    concession    for 
public  works  were  considerable,  while  the  Germans 

held   more   land   paid   for   in   cash   than   all   the    other  nations 
together.    (E.  D.  Morel,  Ten  Years  of  Secret  Diplomacy,  p.  24), 

In  addition,  her  pro-Islam  attitude  compelled  intervention. 

Thus  Morocco  became  for  a  decade  one  of  the  chief  storm- 
centres  of  European  diplomacy,  where  Germany  could  always 
test  the  strength  of  the  Anglo-French  Entente,  and  to  which 
she  could  always  divert  Anglo-French  attention  while  she 
pursued  her  designs  in  Turkey  and  the  Middle  East  generally. 

•  In  1907  the  German  Colonial  Office  was  established,  and 
Herr  Dernberg,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  great 
Dresdner  Bank,  became  the  first  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies. 
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In  1908,  Austria  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.*  This- 
action  greatly  shocked  and  incensed  the  rest  of  Europe, 

especially  Serbia  and  Russia.  But  Germany 
Bosnia,  1908  and  Austria  were  prepared  to  see  the  matter 

through,  this  being  part  of  their  scheme  to 
realise  their  uninterrupted  communications  from  Berlin  to 
Bagdad.  With  this  annexation  German  influence  waa 
powerful  through  the  Balkans,  predominant  in  Turkey,  and 
progressing  in  Persia.  In  Persia,  Germany  ever  since  1900 
had  been  trying  to  establish  trading  relations,  and  in  1910, 
headed  by  the  Deutsche  Bank,  the  new  Imperialism  was 
at  work  there. 

The  crisis  of  1908  had  scarcely  blown  over,  with  the 
payment  of  Austria's  compensation  to  Turkey,  when  a  new 
crisis  arose.  As  industrial  capitalism  pro- 
Second  gresses  through  repeated  crises,  so  also  capitalist 
Moroccan  Imperialism  pursues  the  peaceless  tenor  of  its 
Crisis,  1911  Way  through  endless  diplomatic  and  military 
crises.  That  of  1908  was  quickly  followed 
by  a  revival  of  trouble  in  Morocco. 

The  agreement  of  1909  had  given  France  a  free  hand 
politically  and  Germany  a  free  hand  commercially,  but  this 
had  not  worked  smoothly,  as  France  was  flooding  the  country 
with  troops  and  undermining  its  independence.  In  the  same 
way  a  number  of  efforts  for  economic  co-operation  in  the 
exploitation  of  Moroccan  resources  had  failed. 

Matters  came  to  a  climax  in  1911,  and  the  British  decla- 
ration that  this  country  was  prepared  to  support  her  Ally, 
France,  almost  precipitated  a  European  War  there  and  then. 
The  Pan-Germans  called  loudly  for  aggressive  action.  But 
Germany  did  not  declare  war.  A  financial  crisis  was  an 
important  factor  in  determining  a  peaceful  attitude  on  her 
part.  The  magnificent  development  of  Germany's  economic 
resources  had  been  in  part  made  possible  by  a  flexible  but 
precarious  banking  system. 

Even  the  savings  banks  scatter  their  money  broadcast, 
financing  manufacturers,  discounting  bills,  or  buying  specula- 
tively  uncertain  shares.  In  case  of  a  run  on  a  bank  caused 

*  Atlas,    Map    22-23. 
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by  a  panic,  it  is  not  always  easy  for  the  German  savings  bank 
to  reimburse  its  clients.  The  Pan-Germanists  discovered  this 
in  1911  when  they  disseminated  a  war-scare  ...  In  September 
and  October,  1Q11,  Germany  required  300  million  marks  im- 
mediately. The  American  bankers  saw  their  opportunity  and 
lent  at  the  rate  of  60'0  and  70/0  money  which  in  normaltim.es 
Berlin  could  have  got  from  Paris  for  30/o  and  40/0.  That  was 
the  price  Germany  had  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  living  the  flag 
at  Agadir.  (Fullerton,  Problems  of  Power). 

On  November   4th,    1911,  Germany  entered  into  a  treaty 

with  France.     By  this  she  recognised  the  French  protectorate 

over  Morocco,   although   only  six  years  before, 

The  Franco  both  countries  had  been  proclaiming  the  inde- 

German     pendence  of  Morocco  at  the  top  of  their  voice. 

Treaty  of  Germany   further   ceded    to   France  a   piece   of 

1911         territoiy  in  the  Upper  Carneroons,  receiving  in 

return  a  slice  of  the  French  Congo.* 

The  treaty  was  received  with  undisguised  contempt  and 
bitter  hostility  by  the  Pan-Germans.  Bernhardi  said  of 
it: — "Our  relations  with  Islam  have  changed  for  the  worse 
by  the  abandonment  of  Morocco.  We  have  lost  prestige  in 
the  whole  Mohammedan  world,  which  is  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance  to  us." 

Germany's  power  was  likewise  threatened  by  the  formation 

of  the    Balkan   bloc  in   February,   1912,   and  the  winter  of 

the    following    year    saw    further    rude    blows 

The  Balkan  delivered  against   the   dream  of  domination  in 

Wars,       the  Balkans.    Moreover  her  two  Allies,  Austria 

1912-13  and  Italy,  were  breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  against  each  other  over  this  very  question  of  Balkan 
policy.  A  growing  enmity  was  visible  between  the  Allies, 
and  it  was  fear  rather  than  friendship  which  kept  them 
together.  It  was  even  doubtful  whether  the  Triple  Alliance 
would  ever  be  renewed. 

But  the  next  year  saw  a  revival  of  German  hopes.  The 
Peace  of  Bucharest  (August,  1913)  was  a  "  German  peace," 
said  to  have  been  "  dictated  largely  by  Vienna  and  Berlin." 
It  destroyed  the  hope  of  a  new  Balkan  League — of  a  League 

*  Atlas,  Map  35. 
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which  should   prove   an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Germany's 
march  to  the  East. 

Serbia,  though  victorious,  was  enclosed  as  in  a  net ;  on  the  East 
was  irreconcilable  Bulgaria ;  on  the  West,  Albania,  torn  by 
internal  discord  and  fast  becoming'  an  outpost  of  the  Central 
Empires ;  on  the  South,  Greece,  where  German  influence  was 
daily  gaining  ground.  (Thomson,  Old  Europe's  Suicide,  p.  64). 

The  history  of  the  months  between  the  Peace  of  Bucharest 
and  tho   outbreak   of  the  Great  War  is  that  of  a  feverish 
jy   .  ,    preparation  for  the  coming  struggle.    A  general 

re-armament  took  place.    Crisis  succeeded  crisis. 
Germany   was    accused    of   anti- British   activity 


Prepared 


in  South-West  Africa,  in  Egypt,  in  India — and 
in  Ireland.  She  was  scouring  American  waters,  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  coaling  stations.  In 
the  Pacific  she  was  busy  linking  up  by  wireless  telegraph 
her  island  possessions  to  which  she  had  been  steadily  adding 
since  the  'eighties,  and  building  ports  of  call.  At  home  she 
was  widening  the  Kiel  Canal,  which  had  been  rendered  out- 
of-date  by  the  advent  of  the  Dreadnought.  The  enlarged 
canal  was  re-opened  in  the  summer  of  1914. 

The  time  seemed  ripe  for  the  war  which  was  to  make 
Germany  supreme  in  the  old  World;  by  this  tremendous  blow 
she  was  to  win  for  herself  a  wider  access  to  the  North  Sea, 
to  realise  her  dream  of  a  "  Middle  Europe  "  stretching  from 
that  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the 
Straits,  and  thence  onwards  south  and  east  into  the  great  and 
rich  lands  of  Asia.* 

Germany  had  had  the  misfortune  to  enter  upon  her  phase 
of  aggressive  Imperialism  only  when  all  the  most  fertile  fields 
for  exploitation — or  very  nearly  all— had  already  been  an- 
nexed or  earmarked  by  other  Powers.  Yet  she,  no  less 
than  they,  had  urgent  need  of  such  a  spheres  of  influence." 
Thus  History  imposed  upon  Germany  the  task  of  taking  the 
initiative  in  "the  first  world- war "  of  active,  aggressive 
Imperialism. 


*  Atlas,  .Map  6. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FRENCH  EXPANSION  1881-1914. 

The  political  changes  consequent  upon  the  Franco -German 
War  in  no  way  retarded  the  economic  development  of  France. 
The  dominant  statesmen  of  the  Third  Republic 
Economic  were  essentially  capitalist  in  character  and 
Progress  policy.  Their  primary  concern  was  the  en- 
after  1871  couragement  of  industry  and  commerce,  the 
assurance  of  business  prosperity. 

Thus,  between  1879  and  1904,  thousands  of  miles  of 
splendid  roads  were  laid  down,  new  canals  constructed,  new 
railways  built,  harbours  deepened  at  Dunkirk,  Dieppe,  Rouen, 
Nantes,  and  Bordeaux,  and  splendid  new  ones  constructed  at 
Le  Havre  and  St.  Nazaire.  By  means  of  grants,  bounties, 
tariffs,  banks  and  insurance,  and  the  endowment  of  agricul- 
tural colleges,  the  "  Ministry  of  Agriculture  *'  strove  suc- 
cessfully to  encourage  that  foundational  industry. 

Industry  made  still  greater  strides.  The  number  of 
machines  in  the  factories  was  greatly  increased,  giving  a 
fourfold  increase  of  power.  The  coal  output  increased  5Qo/o, 
the  iron  and  steel  output  more  than  doubled.  Although  the 
chief  market  for  manufactures  was  at  home,  there  was  a 
very  considerable  development  of  exported  goods.  But  French 
capitalism  was  predominantly  financial,  and  her  monopolistic 
policy  in  her  colonies  and  protectorates  sought  to  secure 
remunerative  investments  also  for  this  surplus  money -capital . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  'eighties,  France  embarked  upon 

a    foreign    policy    corresponding    to    her    internal    changes. 

She  was  already  interested  financially  in  Egypt 

Tunis,  1881   and  the  Suez  Canal,  and  it  was  in  Africa  that 

France  first  sought  consolation  for  her  isolation 

in   Europe,   which  had  been   brought   about   by  the  policy 

of  Bismarck. 

Her  first  important  affair  was  in  Tunis.*  Having  already 
(1857)  established  herself  in  Algeria,  France  now  sought  to 

*  Atlas,  Map  7. 
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extend  eastward.  And  although  her  settlement  in  Tunis  was 
small  compared  with  that  of  Italy,  the  Powers  favoured  her 
claims.  '"  England,"  Bismarck  is  credited  with  having  said 
to  Salisbury  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (1878),  "should  let 
Eussia  have  Constantinople  and  should  take  Egypt  in  return. 
France  will  not  prove  inexorable:  besides  one  might  give 
her  Tunis  or  Syria."  And  Britain  readily  complied  with 
this  suggestion  concerning  Tunis — only  stipulating  that 
France  should  be  equally  accommodating  in  the  matter  of 
Britain's  acquisition  of  Cyprus.  One  good  turn  deserves 
another! 

The  opportune  moment  for  acting  upon  these  hints  came 
in  1881,  when  the  inroads  of  one  of  the  border  tribes  into 
Tunis  gave  France  an  excuse  for  invading  the  province,  and 
forcing  the  Bey  to  accept  a  French  protectorate  over  his 
State.  France  disclaimed  any  intention  of  annexation,  but 
controlled  it  through  a  Resident  whose  "  advice  "  the  Bey 
was  compelled  to  follow. 

This  action  had  important  effects  upon  her  relations  with 
the  other  Powers.  It  has  been  described  as  "  the  easiest  but 
most  expensive  of  conquests "  ;  for  it  was  the  decisive 
factor  in  Italy's  alliance  with  Germany  and  Austria  (Italy's 
claims  in  Tunis  having  been  ignored)  and  in  placing  Italy 
and  France  in  hostile  camps  for  a  generation. 

In  other  parts  of  Africa,  also,  France  was  pursuing  an 
aggressive  policy.  In  East  Africa,  after  20  years  of  struggle, 

a  part  of  Somaliland  (Jibuti)  was  acquired 
Somaliland  (1884).  A  glance  at  the  map*  will  show  the 
Madagascar  strategic  value  of  this  small  area.  Situated  at 
Congo  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  it  shares  with 
W.  Africa  the  British  port  of  Aden  a  position  which 

commands  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Suez  Canal.  It  was  the  more  important  then,  because  Anglo- 
French  feeling  over  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt  and  the 
•control  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  still  embittered. 

In  Madagascar  also,  an  attempt  was  made  to  plant  the 
French  flag.  It  met  with  indifferent  success  until  the  'nineties. 


*  Atlas,  Map  35. 
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It  was  occupied  in  1894,  and  a  protectorate  enforced.  In  1896r 
after  discovering  and  putting  down  a  convenient  disturbance,, 
the  French  definitely  annexed  the  island. 

The  great  explorer  de  Brazza  had  done  important  work 
for  France  north  of  the  Congo  and  Ubangi  Rivers.  In  1884, 
France  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Congo,*  by  which  France  secured  the  first 
claim  for  the  purchase  ^of  those  areas.  In  November,  1884, 
the  Berlin  Conference  of  the  Powers  met  and  gave  the 
Association  the  governing  rights  over  practically  the  whole 
area  drained  by  the  Congo,  but  in  doing  so  made  reservations 
in  favour  of  France  in  th^  north.  The  following  February r 
the  boundary  claims  ofFFance  were  settled; and  France  found 
herself  in  possession  of  a  Congo  territory  of  some  257,000' 
square  miles. 

On  the  West  Coast  also  the  same  expansionist  policy 
was  being  pursued.  Already  during  the  years  1879-81, 
trading  expeditions  had  started  from  Senegal  to  explore  the 
Upper  Niger.  Their  activity  and  success  aroused  the 
jealousy  and  antagonism  of  the  British  traders  in  that  region; 
who  responded  with  the  formation  of  the  British  National 
African  Company,  1882.  This  British  Company  gradually 
extended  its  operations  up  the  Niger  Valley  at  the  expense 
of  its  French  competitors.  This  commercial  rivalry  con- 
tinued for  two  decades  and  more  than  once  endangered  the 
peace  between  the  two  countries,  e.g.,  in  1897,  owing  to  the 
French  occupation  of  Bussa  on  the  Lower  Niger. 

Treaties  with  Germany  (December,  1885)  and  Belgium 
secured  the  amicable  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  their 
West  African  possessions;  and  in  1892,  Dahomey,**  a  narrow- 
strip  of  territory  between  British  Nigeria  and  German  Togo- 
land,  was  conquered  by  the  French.  It  was  another  added  to' 
the  list  of  French  colonies  and  protectorates  which  connected 
her  possessions  in  the  interior  of  Africa  with  the  sea. 

*  "  The  International  Association  of  the  Congo,  founded  by  H.M. 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  civilisatioa 
and  commerce  of  Africa  and  for  other  humane  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses." Manifesto  to  the  British  Public,  by  Stanley,  on  behalf  of 
the  King  Leopold.  October  21st,  1884.  For  the  actual  methods  of 
the  Association,  see  Morel,  Red  Rubber.  See  Atlas  Map  36. 

** Atlas,  Map  35. 
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But  French  West  Africa  is  valuable  in  other  respects  also. 
These  colonies  send  to  France  (and  most  of  their  trade  is 
with  France,  which  pursues  a  definitely  monopolistic  policy) 
fruits,  palm-oil,  rubber,  ivory  and  mahogany.  They  receive 
in  return  cotton,  clothing,  spirits  and  various  manufactured 
goods.  Still  more  important  to  French  imperialism  is  the 
opportunity  they  afford  for  the  export  of  capital;  thus  French 
financiers  established  the  Bank  of  West  Africa  to  make  loans 
for  the  construction  of  railways  and  telegraphs  and  for  the 
development  of  industry.  The  16  million  francs  a  year 
expended  by  the  French  Government  in  maintaining  troops 
in  West  Africa  secured  the  profits  upon  these  undertakings 
for  the  French  financiers  and  entrepreneurs  interested  in  them. 

As  in  Africa,  so  also  in  South  Eastern  Asia;*  possession  of 
one  region  or  province  provided  a  base  for  aggression  against 

neighbouring  areas.  In  the 'sixties,  France  had 
France  in  conquered  Cochin  China,  and  had  established 
Asia  a  protectorate  over  Cambodia.  In  1882  she 

determined  to  extend  her  dominion  to  Annam, 
and  sent  troops  with  the  ostensible  object  of  putting  down 
the  bands  of  pirates  which  infested  the  region.  The  expe- 
dition resulted  in  the  extension  of  her  protectorate  to  the 
invaded  province.  China,  which  had  exercised  sovereignty 
over  the  province,  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  her  territory 
and  peace  was  not  concluded  until  1885.  A  victory  for 
French  arms  secured  the  French  protectorate,  while  recog- 
nising the  suzerainty  of  China  over  the  province!  But  later, 
in  1898,  the  French  acquired  Kwang  Chow  Wan,  an  act 
which  pointed  to  the  ultimate  extension  of  French  power 
over  all  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonking.  France  had 
obtained  a  secure  and  permanent  footing  in  southern  China. 

At  first,  aggressive  imperialism  had  met  with  widespread 

opposition   in  France.     Jules  Ferry,  the  first  great   apostle 

of  Imperialism  in  France,  apparently  succeeded 

The  Russian  only   in  making  enemies  for  himself,  and   was 

Alliance         actually  driven  from  office.     All  sections  seemed 

united  against  the  policy.    The  Monarchists  and 

*  Atlas,  Map  27. 
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the  Clericalists  opposed  it  on  the  grounds  of  the  growing- 
national  expenditure  and  taxation.  Radicals  opposed  it  on 
much  the  same  grounds  as  the  Manchester  School  opposed  it 
in  England,  viz.,  expense,  humanitarianism,  as  diverting 
attention  from  necessary  reforms  at  home.  It  is  not  without 
interest  to  note  that  the  leader  of  the  Radical  opposition 
was  no  other  than  "Tiger"  Clemenceau! 

But  as  time  went  on  France  was  increasingly  involved  in 
the  new  policy.  She  could  not  resist  the  ever-growing,  ever- 
swifter  current  which  was  already  sweeping  the  nations  into 
a  race  of  armaments,  onward  to  the  colossal  conflicts  which 
were  preparing. 

Meanwhile,  more  friendly  relations  with  Russia  were 
developing.  In  1887,  Russia's  disappointments  in  the 
Balkans,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Central  Empires,  were 
preparing  her  for  an  alliance  with  France.  This,  the  Russians 
hoped,  would  keep  Germany  busy  in  a  "watch  on  the 
Rhine,"  and  thus  leave  them  a  freer  hand  in  the  Balkans, 
and  raise  their  prestige  and  power  in  general  European 
affairs.  And  at  the  same  time  a  small  but  influential  group 
in  France,  with  Gen.  Boulanger  as  figurehead,  was  urging 
the  desirability,  even  the  necessity,  of  such  an  alliance. 

In  April  the  Schnaebele  incident — the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  a  French  police  commissioner  by  two  German  agents 
— was  seized  upon  in  both  countries  to  arouse  anti-German 
feeling.  This  feeling  was  all  the  more  embittered  by  reason 
of  their  failure  four  months  before  to  detach  Italy  from  the 
Triple  Alliance.  Moreover,  the  naval  construction  proceeding 
at  Toulon  in  1887,  designed  for  an  attack  upon  Spezzia, 
brought  the  British  fleet  into  those  waters  to  the  defence  of 
Italy.  France  had  contrived  to  alienate  all  the  Powers 
except  Russia.  All  the  more  reason,  then,  for  seeking  a 
close  alliance  with  Russia. 

Those  were  stirring  months.  France's  new  Army  Bill, 
and  the  success  of  the  Monarchist  adventurer  Boulanger, 
quickened  the  hopes  of  the  anti-German  elements  in  both 
France  and  Russia.  True,  Boulanger Js  downfall  gave  the 
quietus,  to  the  hopes  based  on  his  attempt;  but  a  new  reason 
for  a  closer  union  was  provided  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  in  the  same  year. 
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Bismarck  had  foreseen  this  possibility.  He  strove  to  avert 
it  by  seeking  a  new  understanding  with  Russia.  He  failed, 
however,  and  his  efforts  were  rendered  the  more  hopeless  by 
the  new  Emperor,  William  II.,  whose  speeches  to  the 
German  Army  and  Navy  (June,  1888)  stimulated  precau- 
tionary measures  on  the  part  of  the  other  Powers. 

The  whole  political  situation  was  thus  favourable  to  » 
Franco-Russian  alliance;  and  definite  economic  interests  were 
soon  to  provide  a  solid  foundation  for  their  friendship. 

In    the    Spring    of    1888,    Berlin    financiers    had    become 

alarmed  at  the  excessive  number  of  Russian  securities  held 

by   German  houses,  and  there  had  been  large 

French  sales  involving  considerable  depreciation.  Russia 

Loans  to        could  raise  money  at  Berlin  and  Frankfort,  if 

Russia*  at    allj    only    with    great    difficulty    and    upon 

very,  hard  terms. 

This  was  the  opportunity  for  which  French  capital  had1 
been  waiting.  In  October,  1888,  M.  Hoskier,  a  Paris  finan- 
cier, received  a  secret  invitation  to  visit  St.  Petersburg  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  the  flotation  of  a  loan  of  500  million 
'francs  at  4o/o ;  the  loan  was  to  replace  previous  loans  con- 
tracted in  1877  at  5<>/o.  Hoskier  succeeded  in  floating  the- 
loan  in  Paris.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of 
loans,  and  by  1894,  no  less  than  4  milliards  of  francs 
(=  £160  millions)  had  been  raised  in  France.  These  loans 
were  used  chiefly  in  the  railway,  mining,  and  armament 
industries  in  Russia,  and  in  the  purchase  of  huge  quantities 
of  munitions  from  France.  They  also  enabled  Russia  to- 
.continue  her  costly  enterprise  of  Asian  expansion.  For 
France,  they  opened  a  new  field  for  the  export  of  finance- 
capital,  and  a  new  market  for  her  metallurgical  industries; 
they  further  formed  a  strong  link  in  the  chain  binding 
Russia  to  her  and  against  Germany,  upon  whose  weakest 
frontier  a  more  powerful  Russia  was  now  building  a  gigantic 
armament. 

In  1891,  a  military  convention  was  agreed  upon  between- 
the  two  countries.  Although  limited  to  European  affairs  it 

*  See  also  Chapter  V. 
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was  a  profoundly  important  event  both  for  themselves  and 
for  Europe  at  large. 

In  1895,  the  two  Allies  joined  with  Germany  in  inter- 
vening against  Japan  after  the  Chinese -Japanese  War.  The 
European  Powers  asserted  that  the  peace  terms  imposed  by 
Japan  threatened  the  security  and  freedom  of  the  whole  of 
the  Far  East;  and  they  compelled  the  restoration  of  the  chief 
Japanese  conquests  to  China.  Russia  then  undertook  to 
raise  a  loan  of  400  million  francs  at  4<>/o  to  enable  China  to 
pay  half  her  indemnity  to  Japan.  The  money  was  raised 
chiefly  at  Paris,  and  the  loan  thus  formed  another  bond 
between  the  two  European  countries. 

Another  great  factor  in  driving  them  together  during  the 
subsequent  years  was  Germany's  progress  in  Turkey,  but  for 
some  years,  France  was  largely  occupied  by  internal  dissen- 
sions— the  Dreyfus  affair,  anti-Clericalism,  and  anti-Milita- 
rism. In  1900  General  Andre,  who  sympathised  with  anti- 
Militarist  views,  and  who  "  dangerously  relaxed  discipline," 
-was  appointed  Minister  of  War.  From  1899  to  1906,  the 
French  practically  ceased  the  construction  of  warships,  a  policy 
of  peace  and  retrenchment  which  had  serious  consequences 
for  the  private  shipbuilders  and  armament  manufacturers. 
In  1908,  no  less  than  11,223  cases  of  insubordination 
occurred  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  These  internal  conflicts 
prevented  France  from  asserting  herself  very  much  in  inter- 
national affairs;  and  she  occupied  the  time  in  consolidating 
peace  with  Italy  and  Britain. 

In  1898  a  commercial  agreement  was  concluded  with  Italy 
with  the  object  of  putting  an  end  to  the  tariff  wars  between 
the  two  countries.  Four  years  later,  Delcasse 
The  Anglo-  was  able  to  arrange  Italy's  signature  to  an 
French  arrangement  by  which  their  differences — chiefly 

Entente,  arising  out  of  Mediterranean  problems — should 
1904  be  settled  in  a  friendly  fashion.  These  two 

treaties  struck  heavy  blows  at  the  effectiveness  of  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

A  somewhat  similar  agreement  was  reached  with  Britain 
in  October,  1903.  By  this  Britain  and  France  were  to  refer 
their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Hague  Tribunal— 
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an  important  step  towards  the  formation  of  the  Anglo-French 
Entente. 

In  July,  1903,  President  Loubet  and  M.  Delcasse  had 
discussed  with  Lord  Lansdowne  the  outstanding  difficulties 
between  the  two  Powers — the  English  occupation  of  Egypt, 
French  claims  in  Morocco,  the  question  of  the  French  shore 
of  Newfoundland,  the  New  Hebrides,  the  French  convict 
station  in  New  Caledonia,  and  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Siam,  which  was  championed  by  Britain  but  threatened  by 
France.  The  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  had  also 
menaced  the  friendly  relations  of  the  Allies  of  the  two 
belligerents,  and  deepened  the  need  for  security. 

By  the  Entente  of  1904,  France  secured  Britain's  recog- 
nition of  her  paramount  claims  in  Morocco,  and  received 
certain  territory  round  Lake  Chad,  and  on  the  River 
Gambia — another  seaward-stretching  arm  from  Sahara  and 
the  Sudan.  On  most  of  the  other  points,  however,  she 
gave  way.  Most  'important  was  her  recognition  of  British 
supremacy  in  Egypt. 

But  while  each  Power  recognised  the  other's  supremacy 
the  one  in  Morocco,  the  other  in  Egypt,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  each  agreed  to  maintain  the  existing  political 
conditions,  and  equality  of  opportunity  in  commercial  enter- 
prises and  privileges — on  paper,  at  any  rate. 

This  Anglo-French  Entente  is  the  most  important  event 
of  modern,  pre-war  diplomacy.  It  greatly  strengthened  France 
in  her  relations  with  Germany;  it  was  a  powerful  influence 
in  Anglo-Russian  relations;  and  it  caused  Italy  to  reconsider 
her  international  position — so  much  so  that  henceforth  she 
was  in  practice  and  policy  much  nearer  to  the  Entente 
countries  than  to  her  Allies,  Germany  and  Austria. 

With  the  powerful  alliance  of  Britain  to  back  her  up, 
France  forthwith  began  to  prepare  for  the  struggle  with 
Germany. 

From  the  Spring  of  1905  there  was  a  growing  tendency  in 
France  to  demand  and  to  undertake  increases  of  naval  prepa- 
ration. The  estimates  of  1906  provided  for  the  construction 
of  six  battleships  which  were  commenced,  four  in  1907  and 
two  in  1908  ...  At  the  same  time,  1906,  the  Minister  of  Marine 
stated  that  20  more  battleships  were  needed.  (Newbold,  How 
Europe  Armed  for  War,  p.  79). 
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This  naval  revival  continued  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
"Great  "War.  In  1914,  the  French  vote  for  new  construction 
was  £10,730,520  as  against  £10,674,033  in  Germany.  The 
•profits  of  the  chief  French  armament  and  shipbuilding  firms 
just  doubled  from  1908  to  1913. 

In  1913  Schneider  et  Cie  paid  20<>/o  and  their  360  franc 
shares  were  selling  at  2210  francs.  (Ibid,  p.  80). 

Meanwhile  France  had  undertaken  a  complete  reorganisa- 
tion of  her  artillery  to  be  completed  in  1911;  and  in  1913 
yet  another  increase  of  field  artillery  was  decided  upon.  The 
Entente  therefore  in  no  way  relieved  France  from  the  burden 
of  armaments.  On  the  contrary  it  encouraged  her  to  build 
••as  never  before,  and  in  this  it  was  typical  of  all  such  alliances. 

(a)  The  Treaty  of  Algeciras — At  the  time  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Alliance,  however,  the  important  thing  to  France 
was   her  triumph  in  Morocco.    The  feuds   and 
France  in      raids    of   the   Moorish   tribes   on   her    Algerian 
Morocco         borders  had  given  her  a  pretext  for  interfering 
in   Moroccan  affairs,  but  in  1901   she   adopted 
•an  active  policy  of  "  peaceful  penetration  in  Morocco." 

At  this  stage  high  finance  appears  on  the  scene.  Abclul 
Aziz,  the  young  well-meaning  but  extravagant  Moorish  ruler, 
contracted  a  loan  of  £380,000  with  some  French  banking  house 
(October,  1902).  (Morel,  The  Black  Man's  Burden,  p.  78). 

By  a  series  of  compacts  with  Britain,  Italy  and  Spain — 
though  not  with  Morocco  itself  ! — she  secured  a  sort  of 
guardianship  over  the  State.  This  policy  aroused  the  deepest? 
resentment  in  Germany,  which  also  had  considerable  interests 
in  ^/Torocco.  Thus  arose  the  1905  crisis.  A  compromise 
was  reached  in  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras,  1906;  by  it,  a  police 
system  and  a  State  Bank  were  established  in  Morocco,  the 
taxes  were  reformed,  public  works  set  afoot,  while  smuggling 
and  the  illegal  trade  in  arms  were  to  be  rigorously  sup-! 
pressed:  finally  it  recognised  France's  privileged  position 
and  her  policy  of  pacific  penetration. 

(&)  The  Casablanca  Incident — The  following  year,  French 
troops  were  landed  in  Morocco,  the  object  being,  as  usual, 
to  restore  law  and  order.  That  was  in  August,  1907. 
Thirteen  months  later,  they  were  still  in  occupation  in  spite 
of  the  protests  of  the  Moroccans,  and  of  Germany,  which  had 
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few  illusions  regarding  French  policy.  In  September,  1908, 
the  German  Consul  at  Casablanca  was  accused  of  protecting 
deserters  from  the  French  foreign  legion.  A  second  crisis 
arose,  which,  however,  was  amicably  arranged  by  reference  to 
the  Hague  Tribunal.  The  convention  of  8th  February,  1909, 
seemed  to  give  promise  of  better  relations  between  the  two 
countries:  but  the  harmony  was  shortlived. 

(c)  The  1911  Crisis— This  convention  of  February,  1909, 
recognised  the  independence  of  Morocco,  but  at  the  same  time 
asserted  the  specially  privileged  position  of  France  politically, 
and  of  Germany  economically.  France  soon  began  to  feel 
that  she  had  made  a  bad  bargain.  Profitable  trade  and 
industry  depends  upon  law  and  order.  Under  the  then 
existing  arrangement,  France  was  having  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  maintaining  law  and  order,  while  her  hated  rival 
Germany  was  reaping  the  profits.  On  the  other  hand, 
Germany  continued  to  complain  that  by  drafting  troops  into 
Morocco,  France  was  violating  the  first  part  of  the  agree- 
ment, viz.,  the  independence  of  Morocco.  In  April,  1911,  a 
French  force  had  advanced  to  Fez,  ostensibly  to  suppress  and 
punish  Moorish  rebels  in  that  neighbourhood.  At  the  same 
time,  Spanish  troops  were  on  the  march  in  Northern  Morocco. 
Germany  regarded  these  movements  as  portending  an  early 
partition  of  Morocco.  And  with  the  best  possible  reason; 
for  certain  secret  articles  of  the  Anglo-French  declaration  of 
April,  1904,  which  anticipated  the  establishment  of  a  French 
protectorate  over  Morocco,  gave  the  northern  coast  over  to 
Spanish  occupation  when  that  time  should  come.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  especially  important  to  note  that  "Spain  was  used 
throughout  merely  as  Britain's  broker."  (Morel,  ibid,  p.  79). 

But  once  more  the  crisis  passed  over  peacefully;  and  in 
November,  1911 — the  same  month  that  saw  the  publication 
of  the  secret  articles  above  mentioned — a  treaty  was  drawn 
up,  Germany  recognising  the  French  protectorate  in  return 
for  the  opening  of  several  hitherto  closed  ports,  including 
Agadir,  and  the  cession  of  a  vast  area  of  the  French  Congo, 
which  afforded  Germany  access  to  the  Congo  and  Ubangi 
rivers  by  way  of  the  Cameroons. 
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The   geographical  position  of  Morocco,  commanding  as  it 
does  the  routes  to  the   South  Atlantic  and  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  by  no  means  its  only,  or  even  its 
Morocco  and  greatest  value.    Germany's  interests,  though  she 
Alsace  may  have  seen  in  Morocco,  a  "  fulcrum  in  the 

Lorraine  west  whereby  to  raise  the  Moslems  against  the 
Triple  Entente "  (Rose,  Development  of  the 
European  Nations  since  1870,  p.  626),  were  specially  bound 
up  with  its  iron  mines.  In  drawing  the  new  frontier  between 
France  and  Germany  in  1871,  the  Germans  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  cut  the  great  Longwy-Briey  iron  basin  into  two, 
and  also  to  leave  the  whole  of  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle  fields 
a  few  miles  within  the  French  border.  With  regard  to  the 
former  basin,  the  iron  reserves  were  calculated  in  1909  to  be: 

Luxemburg  ...         300,000,000  tons 

Germany  ...      1,100,000,000  tons 

France  ...      2,500,000,000  tons 

In  spite  of  the  interests  which  German  magnates  obtained 
in  the  French  iron  fields,  and  of  the  importation  of  one  from 
France,  Germany  found  herself  short  of  iron  for  her  ever- 
growing need.  She  was  attracted  by  the  mines  of  Morocco, 
and  the  rivalry  of  German  and  French  firms  was  transferred 
also  to  Morocco.  The  part  played  by  Schneider  on  the  one 
side  and  by  the  Mannesmann  Brothers  on  the  other,  in  the 
Moroccan  quarrel  is  well  known.* 

It  was  this  rivalry  with  Germany  over  the  mineral  wealth 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Morocco  that  furnished  France's  chief 
motives  in  her  feverish  re -armament  during  the  decade  and 
especially  the  later  years  preceding  1914,  and  in  her  readiness 
to  put  the  issue  to  the  arbitrament  of  War. 


*  See   Walton  Newbold  in  Capitalism  and  the   War ;  also  in   Plebs 
Magazine,  May,    1917. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

RUSSIAN   EXPANSION. 

The  rapprochement  between  France  and  Russia,  concluded 
in  the  early  'nineties,  marks  a  definite  and  highly  important- 
stage  in  Russia's  international  relations.  It  had 
The  Franco- been  attained  only  after  many  delays.  There 
Russian  had  in  fact  been  two  series  of  events,  one 
Alliance  series  making  for  the  Alliance,  the  other  series 
ever  placing  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  first 
was,  however,  the  more  powerful  and  permanent  :  it  con- 
sisted of  such  stern  facts  as  the  solidity  and  strength  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  the  aggressive  policy  of  Austria,  backed 
by  Germany,  in  the  Balkans,  and  the  growing  financial 
interest  of  France  in  Russia.  On  the  other  side,  for  ever 
scaring  the  reactionaries  in  Russia  from  any  definite  move- 
ment towards  an  Alliance,  were  such  incidents  as  the  igno- 
minious debacle  of  Boulanger,  and  the  Panama  scandals  of 
1891-2;  as  well  as  the  obvious  fact  that  France  was  a 
bourgeois  Republic  and  Russia  an  autocracy.  But  these 
could  not  resist  the  steady  pressure  of  the  first  series. 

The  military  convention  which  had  been  agreed  upon  in 
1891  was  not  transformed  into  a  definite  Alliance  until  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  III  (1894).  The  accession  of 
Nicholas  II,  a  very  different  man,  undoubtedly  played  its 
part  in  facilitating  the  change,  which  events  in  the  Far  East 
were  hastening.  The  Alliance  secured  the  unity  of  the  two 
countries  should  either  be  attacked  by  a  third  Power:  it  pro- 
vides that  in  case  of  war  neither  of  the  Allies  should  conclude 
a  separate  peace.  It  referred  only  to  European  issues  and 
was  clearly  aimed  at  Germany  and  the  Triple  Alliance. 

The  closer  bond  with  France  not  only  gave  Russia  a 
higher  prestige  in  European  affairs.  It  gave  her  also  the 
power  which  comes  of  a  wealthy  and  willing  creditor  as 
an  Ally.  It 

guarded  Russia's  exposed  frontiers  in  Poland  and  poured  into 
the  Exchequer  treasures  which  took  visible  form  in  tlxe  Siberian 
Railway  as  well  as  the  extension  of  the  lines  leading  to  Merv 
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and  Tashkent  ...  It  was  French  money  which  enabled  Russia 
to  dominate   Manchuria   and   for   the   time   to   overawe   Japan. 
(Rose,  Development  of  European  Nations,  pp.  345-6). 
This  influx  of  French  capital  also  accelerated  the  progress 
of  the  industrial  revolution  in  Russia. 

Railways  fulfilled  their  usual  revolutionary  role.  They 
increased  from  16,155  miles  (in  the  whole  Empire)  in  1885 
to  22,600  miles  in  1895,  to  40,500  miles  in 
The  1905,  and  to  51,000  miles  in  1913.  The  Trans- 

Industrial  Siberian  Railway,  which  took  fourteen  years 
Revolution  to  construct  (1891-1905),  besides  opening  up 
Siberia  itself  and  thus  encouraging  Russian 
peasants  to  emigrate  thither,  linked  Russia  economically  with 
China  and  Japan,  and  brought  to  Russian  trade  and  industry 
the  grain,  timber,  and  minerals  (including  coal,  iron,  copper 
silver  and  gold)  of  Siberia,  the  cotton  of  Central  Asia,  and 
the  petroleum  of  the  Caucasus.  The  South  Russian  Railway 
(constructed  1895-7)  tapped  the  coal  and  iron  fields,  and 
thus  changed  the  face  of  that  region. 

Between  1886  and  1899,  the  output  of  iron  was  multiplied 
fourfold,  until  it  exceeded  that  of  France.  Other  industries 
reflected  in  their  own  growth  these  marvellous  changes.  In 
the  single  decade  1887-97,  textile  workers  increased  in 
numbers  from  40,000  to  643,000,  pottery  workers  from 
67,000  to  143,000  and  the  total  number  of  operatives  in  the 
large  industries  from  1,318,000  to  2,100,000;  the  value  of 
ihe  manufactured  articles  was  multiplied  threefold.  (Note 
that  50o/o  more  workers  produced  an  output  whose  monetary 
value  was  three  times  as  much).  Foreign,  especially  French, 
capital  found  to^hand  cheap  labour  in  the  cities,  due  to  the 
incoming  tide  of  poverty-stricken  peasants. 

Russia,  after   the   French  Alliance,   was  in  a  position  to 
interfere  in  a  decisive  fashion  in  the  Far  East  (the  obvious 
direction  for  Imperialist  activities  on  her  part, 
InterYen-       since  she   had   already  begun  the  great  march 
tion  in  eastward    which    led    from    her    frontier    right 

China  across   Asia    to    the    Pacific).*     Japan   had   in- 

flicted   upon    China    a    crushing    defeat    which 
•was   followed   by  a    peace   of   annexation.     Russia,   together 

*  Atlas,  Maps  27,  30. 
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with  France  and  Germany,  intervened  and  "  advised  "  Japan 
to  restore  her  conquests,  especially  Port  Arthur  and  the 
Liao  Tung  Peninsula.  This  advice  was  couched  in  the 
usual  diplomatic  language:  it  was  all  in  the  interests  of  "  the 
security  of  Pekin,  the  independence  of  Korea  and  the  per- 
manent peace  of  the  Far  East."  The  degree  of  sincerity 
behind  the  fine  phrases  was  quickly  demonstrated.  Here  we 
are  concerned  only  with  Russia's  attitude. 

She  now  undertook  to  raise  a  loan  to  enable  China  to 
pay  half  her  indemnity  to  Japan.  She  secured  the  right  to 
run  her  railroad  across  the  Chinese  province  of  Manchuria 
to  Vladivostok  and  to  construct  branch  line  southward  from 
Harbin  to  the  Liao  Tung  with  a  terminus  at  Talienwan; 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  "  advice "  to  Japan 
was  not  entirely  disinterested.  At  the  end  of  a  certain 
period  and  with  certain  stipulations,  this  railroad,  it  is  true, 
was  to  pass  to  China,  for  it  was  only  leased  to  Russia;  but 
meanwhile  Russia'  had  the  right  to  send  troops  into  Man- 
churia for  the  protection  of  her  property.  Such  was  the 
beginning  of  her  control.  She  obtained  valuable  mining  and 
timber  concessions,  poured  thousands  of  troops  into  the 
province  and  generally  acted  precisely  as  if  she  had  actually, 
annexed  it. 

Germany's  lease  of  Kiau  Chau  (5th  March,  1898)  en- 
couraged Russia  to  make  further  demands.  Three  weeks 
later  (27th  March)  she  acquired  a  25 -year  lease  of  Port 
Arthur,  the  strongest  position  in  Eastern  Asia — just  what 
the  Powers  had  "  advised "  Japan  to  surrender,  lest  the 
"  security  5>  of  Pekin  should  be  menaced. 

It  was  now  clear  that  Russia  building  railways,  flooding 
the  province  with  troops,  and  fortifying  Port  Arthur  (which 
had  given  to  her  a  port  ice -free  during  the  whole  year) 
intended  a  permanent  occupation.  Her  need  and  dream  of 
access  to  the  open  sea  seemed  destined  to  be  satisfied  at 
last.  Korea,  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  if  they  could  be 
acquired,  would  afford  access  to  the  Yellow  Sea  and  to  the 
precious  trade  of  China.  Before  the  end  of  the  century, 
Russian  merchants  had  begun  to  settle  in  the  cities  of  Man- 
churia, and  it  seemed  inevitable  that  that  province  and  also 
Korea  must  fall  under  Russian  domination. 
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In  1901,  Russia  took  advantage  of  the  Boxer  rebellion  to 
occupy  Newchang,  and  established  a  certain  military  control 
over  Manchuria.  In  the  same  year  she  opened  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  ;  and  her  economic  power  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  establishment  of  a  Russo-Chinese  Bank 
for  the  financing  of  mining  and  other  enterprises.  Later  on 
a  subsidiary  bank  was  formed  for  the  sale  of  Russian  oils 
and  sugar.  While  other  foreigners  were  excluded  from  the 
interior  of  China,  Russian  traders  were  everywhere,  and  her 
capitalists  busy  opening  mines,  building  flour  mills,  etc. 
Her  traders  were  able  to  secure  preferential  treatment  re- 
garding the  importation  of  oil  into  China — their  oil  entering 
free  from  tax.  As  a  result,  American  sales  of  kerosene 
at  Newchang  dropped  from  3,172,000  gallons  in  1901  to 
603,180  gallons  in  1902.  At  the  same  time,  Russian  flour 
dealers  captured  the  Chinese  market  hitherto  supplied  by 
Americans. 


Meanwhile  Russia  gave  repeated  assurances — not,  of  course, 
to  China,  but  to  the  other  Powers,  jealous  or  suspicious  of 

her  occupation  of  Manchuria — that  she  would 
Russo-  evacuate  the  province  "as  soon  as  order  was 

Japanese  restored " — the  usual  argument,  but  hardly  a 
War  convincing  one  since  the  maintenance  of  an 

army  of  occupation  is  the  surest  method  of 
perpetuating  disorder.  At  last  Japan,  whose  interests  were 
most  closely  affected,  demanded  a  definite  statement  as  to 
the  date  of  withdrawal:  this  her  Alliance  with  Britain  (1902) 
enabled  her  to  do  with  confidence.  The  negotiations  con- 
tinued for  six  months,  Russia  meanwhile  making  prepara- 
tions for  war.  It  was  for  Russia  an  occasion  when  prudence 
would  have  proved  the  better  part  of  valour;  but  there  were 
very  considerable  economic  interests  at  stake.  In  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned  there  was  the  great  lumber  trade 
of  the  Yalu  Valley.  The  forests  there  had  been  made  over 
to  a  Russian  concessionaire  by  the  exiled  Emperor  of 
Korea,  when  the  latter  was  protected  by  the  Russian  Legation 
at  Seoul.  Thence  they  had  passed  to  a  Russian  courtier 
named  Bezobrazoff.  In  1903  the  Royal  Timber  Company 
of  Russia  had  been  formed  to  carry  on  the  lumber  trade,  and 
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in  it  tho  Czar,  the  Czarina,  and  some  of  their  friends  were 
considerable  shareholders. 

Japan  suddenly  called  a  halt  to  diplomatic  bluff  by  opening 
war.  The  war  lasted  18  months  (February,  1904,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1905),  and  ended  in  a  great  triumph  for  Japan. 
The  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  provided  for  the  recognition  by 
Eussia  of  Japan's  paramount  interests  in  Korea — which 
country  was,  however,  to  remain  "  independent "  ;  both 
nations  were  to  evacuate  Manchuria;  Russia  transferred  to 
Japan  her  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  Liao  Tung,  and 
also  ceded  to  her  the  southern  half  of  Saghalien. 

Thus  driven  back  from  Manchuria  and  Korea,*  Russia 
next  sought  a  more  southerly  route  to  the  Yellow  Sea — 
this  time  by  way  of  Mongolia:  possession  of  Mongolia  would 
again  bring  her  within  easy  reach  of  Pekin.  Russian 
merchants,  and  Russian  Cossacks  too,  began  to  pour  into 
Mongolia;  by  1913  all  the  Western  part  had  become  practi- 
cally a  Russian  protectorate,  permitting  special  privileges 
to  Russian  merchants.  But  the  sovereignty  of  China  was 
still  recognised. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War,  whose  imperialist  character  was 
widely  understood  in  Russia,  was  unpopular  there  from  the 
outset;  and  the  disastrous  defeats  suffered  by 
England  Russia  by  no  means  tended  to  diminish  its 
and  Russia  unpopularity.  The  War  in  fact  formed  an 
important  factor  in  bringing  about  the  great 
constitutional  struggle  of  1905-6.  f  Finally,  autocracy  emerged 
triumphant  once  more;  but  at  the  very  moment  when  victory 
seemed  within  reach  of  the  Liberals,  a  loan  from  Britain  and' 
France  restored  power  to  the  Tsardom.  In  Chapter  2  we 
referred  to  the  sinister  part  played  by  British  finance  in 
the  triumph  of  Autocracy. 

The  Paris  Banks,  wearying  of  supporting  the  tottering  Russian 
chaos  had  made  it  a  condition  of  supporting  the  loan  of 
March,  1906,  that  English  banks  should  share  the  profitable 
burden.  (Brailsford,  War  of  Steel  and  Gold,  pp.  227-8). 

*  Atlas,  Map  27. 

fCf.  R.  W.  Postgate's  Revolution,  from  1789  to  1906,  Chap.  VI. 
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Incidentally  the  loan  bound  Britain  more  closely  to  France, 
and  also  gave  her  a  definite  interest  in  the  Czarist  regime 
in  Russia.  It  was  quickly  followed  by  a  highly  important 
agreement  between  Britain  and  Russia,  another  important 
factor  and  motive  in  the  conclusion  of  this  agreement  being-, 
the  growing  menace  of  Pan-Germanism  in  Turkey  and  the 
Middle  East. 

By  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention  of  1907  the  differences 
between  the  two  Powers  in  Persia,  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan 
were  settled  in  a  friendly  fashion. 

(a)  Persia*  During  the  whole  of  the  19th  century,  Russia 
had  been  moving  southward,  compelling  Persia  to  retreat 
step  by  step;  for  Persia  alone  stood  between!  her  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  From  1896,  Russia  had  become  the 'dominant 
Power  in  Persia,  especially  in  the  north;  while  Britain,  con- 
cerned alike  for  the  routes  to  India  andl  for  her  growing 
trade  in  South  Persia,  was  exerting  pressure  from  the 
South- East.  In  1900  Russian  financiers  floated  a  loan  of 
£2,500,000  for  Persia;  two  years  later  Russia  obtained 
"  favoured-nation "  treatment  for  her  merchants  while  her 
capitalists  secured  valuable  concessions,  e.g.,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  in  North-west  Persia.  The  1907  agreement 
settled  the  rivalry  amicably  by  splitting  the  country  into 
three  zones.  Russia  received  the  Northern  and  Britain  the 
South-eastern,  as  her  special  sphere  of  influence,  the  third, 
and  neutral  zone  providing  a  sort  of  buffer  State  between: 
Russia  also  recognised  Britain's  special  interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

After  the  Constitutional  Revolution  of  1908  in  Persia,  we 
find  Russia  stationing  her  troops  in  the  northern  provinces. 
In  1912-13,  the  Government  of  Persia  contracted  new  loans 
from  Russian  and  British  financiers  and  so  fell  more  com- 
pletely under  foreign  domination,  signing  away  in  1913 
railway  concessions  and  mining  rights  to  the  capitalists  of  the 
two  Powers.  In  that  year,  Russia  enjoyed  two-thirds  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Persia,  and  Britain  most  of  the  remainder. 

*  Atlas,  Map  27. 
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(b)  Afghanistan,  etc.  Russian  expansion  southwards  had 
not  been  confined  to  Persia.  By  diplomacy  and,  where  neces- 
sary, by  force,  she  completed  during  the  XlXth  century  the 
conquest  of  West  Turkestan,  thus  rousing  the  fear  of  Britain 
for  the  safety  of  India.  Especially  was  this  the  case  when 
in  1895,  Russia  won  a  commanding  position  on  the  Pamir 
Plateau,  between  Afghanistan  and  Thibet,  and  actually  over- 
looking the  North-west  provinces  of  India.  The  Treaty  of 
1907  gave  Russia  equal  trading  privileges  with  Britain  in 
Afghanistan,  but  gave  the  latter  a  decisive  voice  in  Afghan 
foreign  polic}^.  Both  Powers  agreed  not  to  occupy  or  annex 
any  part  of  the  country. 


Russia,  checked  by  Japan  in  the  Far  East,  now  found 
Britain  calling  a  halt  to  her  march  towards  the  southern 

ocean.  Nevertheless,  her  conquests  in  Asia 
Russia's  covered  a  huge  area.  They  formed  an  empire 
Asiatic  of  6  million  square  miles.  But  their  value, 

Empire  then  and  there,  was  less  impressive.  Only  2<>/o 

of  Turkestan  was  under  cultivation,  and  the 
Siberian  grain  fields  were  insignificant  when  contrasted  with 
the  vast  area  of  the  whole  of  Siberia.  Again  the  total 
commerce  between  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  in  1913 
was  only  £26,000,000. 

But  if  the  value  was  so  small  at  the  time,  the  prospects 
for  the  future  well-nigh  exceeded  all  measure.  Russian 
peasants,  before  the  War,  were  emigrating  to  Siberia  at  the 
rate  of  20,000  a  year  and  were  likely  to  make  a  great  and 
rapid  increase  in  its  output  of  grain.  Both  Siberia  and' 
Turkestan  are  rich  storehouses  of  mineral  wealth.  Railways 
also  were  being  built:  by  1903,  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
linked  up  Moscow  and  Petrograd  with  Vladivostok,  Port 
Arthur  and  Pekin.  Another  great  line  traversed  Turkestan, 
with  branch  lines  towards  Afghanistan  and  Sin  Kiang 
(Chinese  East  Turkestan).  Other  lines,  especially  in  Persia 
and  Mongolia,  were  being  planned.  The  importance  of 
railway  construction  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Railways' 
have  been  called  with  justice  "the  arteries  of  trade  and  the 
sinews  of  empire. " 
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Austria's  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1908 
-affected  Russia  only  less  closely  than  Turkey  and  Serbia. 

In  1897,  while  agreeing  upon  joint  control  over 
European  Balkan  affairs,  Russia  had  vetoed  Austria's 
Affairs  :  desire  to  annex  Bosnia.  In  1903,  during  further 
The  Bosnian  discussion  concerning  Macedonia,  the  question 
Crisis,  1908*  had  not  been  revived.  But  the  difficulty  was 

not  insuperable.  Russia  was  not  inexorably 
•opposed  to  Austria's  hopes.  All  that  she  wanted  in  return 
for  a  friendly  neutrality  in  the  affair  was  a  "  quid  pro  quo,'* 
viz.,  Austrian  support  of  her  claim  for  a  re-opening  of  the 
Dardanelles  problem,  and  a  solution  favourable  to  Russia. 
Russia's  grievance  was  that  the  Sultan  possessed  and  exer- 
cised the  power  to  close  the  Straits  to  the  passage  of  war- 
ships, thus  confining  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet  within  its 
waters  "as  effectively  as  though  the  Sea  were  an  island  lake." 
(Brailsford,  League  of  Nations,  see  pp.  147-9). 

The  result  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  together  with  the 
internal  unrest  in  Russia,  emboldened  Austria  to  annex 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  without  concerning  herself  about  any 
obligations,  real  or  imaginary,  to  Russia.  Her  action  drove 
Russia  and  Serbia  into  the  same  camp.  Izvolsky,  the  Russian 
Foreign  Minister,  on  24th  December,  urged  Serbia,  Bul- 
garia and  Montenegro  to  hold  together  for  their  common 
interests.  In  fact  there  was  a  very  real  danger  of  an  out- 
break of  war;  but  various  factors  conspired  to  prevent  it. 
It  was  winter  which  prevented  immediate  hostilities.  The 
Russian  army  was  disorganised  and  unprepared.  Russia's 
allies  offered  only  moral  support,  while  Germany  was  clearly 
prepared  to  back  Austria  with  arms,  if  necessary;  but  Russia 
and  Serbia  could  not  hope  to  stand  against  so  formidable  a 
combination  as  Germany  and  Austria. 

In  March,  1909,  Russia  decided  that  Serbia's  best  policy 
would  be  to  bow  to  fate.  As  a  result  of  the  intervention  of 
Germany,  she  withdrew  her  opposition  to  Austria's  action. 
She  even  secured  from  Serbia  a  solemn  promise  not  to 
tolerate  any  further  anti-Austrian  demonstrations  or  propa- 
ganda. To  the  Russian  Pan-Slavists,  this  attitude  of  Russia 
before  the  threats  of  Germany,  seemed  a  most  sorry  eating 

*  Atlas,  Map  22-23. 
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of  humble  pie.  Under  their  influence,  in  order  to  secure 
herself  against  a  repetition  of  such  humiliation,  Russia  began 
to  re-organise  her  army  and  to  construct  strategic  railways, 
and  generally  to  "be  prepared." 

Russia's  retreat  before  the  menace  of  Germany  had  shown 
the  weakness  of  the  Entente,  and  had  aroused  much  bitterness 
against  her  on  the  part  of  her  Allies.  Moreover,  this  feel- 
ing was  intensified  the  following  year  when  Russia  entered; 
into  a  further  agreement  with  Germany  at  Potsdam, 
November,  1910.  This  agreement  treated  both  of  the  general 
relations  between  the  two  Powers,  and  also  in  particular  of 
the  railways  being  built  towards  Persia.  Later  negotiations 
(August,  1911)  gave  Germany  larger  trading  and  railway 
concessions  in  Persia  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  her 
further  enterprise  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  not  without  signi- 
ficance that  at  the  time  of  these  later  negotiations  Russia 
was  weakened  by  famine. 

In  1912  the  first  Balkan  War  broke  out,  to  be  quickly 
followed  by  the  second,  with  its  overthrow  of  the  hopes  of 

the  Southern  Slavs  and  its  exaltation  of  the 
The  Balkan  Austro-German  cause.*  After  the  Peace  of 
Wars  Bucharest,  Russia  and  Austria  agreed  to  place 

their  armies  upon  a  peace  footing.  Very  pos- 
sibly Germany  reckoned  upon  her  power  to  persuade  or  to 
compel  Russia  to  adopt  a  peaceful  policy  as  in  1908-9.  In 
that  case,  Austria  would  have  been  able  to  work  her  will  in 
the  Balkans.  But  Germany  had  miscalculated.  In  1914 
Russia  had  recovered  herself,  having  taken  her  due  part  in 
the  general  re-armament  of  the  previous  years.  She  had 
introduced  measures  to  increase  her  permanent  peace  forces 
to  1,760,000  men.  She  had  laid  down  a  naval  programme 
which  by  1915  was  to  provide  four  Dreadnoughts  on  active 
service  in  the  Baltic,  to  be  followed  by  four  others  in 
1916-17.  In  the  Black  Sea,  she  would  possess  an  easy 
superiority  over  any  other  Power. 

These  measures  had  been  in  part  determined  by  the 
re-armament  which  was  taking  place  throughout  Europe. 
But  more  important  still  in  Russian  eyes,  was  the  sending- 

*  See  also  Chapter  VII. 
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of  a  German  military  mission  after  the  Balkan  Wars  to 
reorganise  the  Turkish  army:  an  indication  that  Turkey  had' 
definitely  joined  the  central  Empires  for  military  purposes.  It 
was  followed  by  a  strong  protest  from  Russia,  who  feared  that 

Constantinople   was    becoming  a   German   and   not    a    Russian 
city.  .  .  . 

A  Turkish  control  of  the  Straits  might  be  tolerated  but  a 
German  control  involved  a  direct  negative  to  Russian  ambi- 
tions. Nothing  that  is  Turkish  is  permanent,  but  Germans  build 
solidly.  (Brailsford,  League  of  Nations,  pp.  74  and  145). 

The  Austro-German  expectations  that  Russia  would  not 
fight  were  not  realised.  Austria's  mobilisation  was  followed 
within  a  few  hours  by  that  of  Russia,  and  though  "  neither 
of  the  Powers  seemed  to  expect  a  general  conflict "  (Rose, 
Development  of  the  European  Nations,  p.  642),  the  con- 
flagration quickly  enveloped  almost  the  whole  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

ITALIAN  EXPANSION. 

The  Kingdom  of   Italy  was  established  in  1860.    Venetia 

was  acquired  in  1866  and  Rome  in  1870.     In  this  unification, 

Piedmont  had  played  a  leading  part.     This  was 

Industrial      no  accident,  for  Piedmont  was  economically  the 

Revolution    most  advanced  and  progressive  district  of  Italy. 

Under    Victor    Emanuel    and    Count    Cavour,    Piedmont    had 

rapidly    developed    into  a    modern    state  ...  It    developed    its 

resources    military    and    economic.     (Robinson,    Medieval    and 

Modern  Times}. 

And  when  at  last  after  20  years  of  struggle,  complete  unifica- 
tion was  achieved,  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  new' 
nation  were  safeguarded  and  encouraged  by  protective  tariffs 
and  governmental  bounties.  This  policy,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  Italy  has  laboured,  especially  the 
lack  of  coal  and  the  difficulties  of  railway  construction,  has 
been  fairly  successful,  especially  in  later  years. 

From  1897  to  1913,  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports, 
excluding  precious  metals,  increased  from  £90  to  £240  mil- 
lions. The  value  of  exported  manufactures  went  up  tremen- 
dously. Exports  of  silk  (raw  and  manufactured)  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  Milan  took  the  place  of  Lyons  as 
the  greatest  silk  market  in  the  world.  During  those  same 
years  Italian  cotton  goods  ousted  foreign  manufactured 
cottons  in  Italy  and  moreover  increased  as  exports.  Her 
mercantile  marine,  also,  had  been  so  far  developed  that  in 
1914  she  was  8th  on  the  list  of  the  .shipping  nations  of  the 
world. 

Her  most  serious  drawback  has  been  her  lack  of  coal.  If 
we  take  that  deficiency  into  consideration,  the  above  figures- 
indicate  a  very  considerable  development,  which  was  merely 
an  acceleration  of  a  process  more  or  less  consciously  en- 
couraged since  1870  :  a  process  furthermore  which  quickly 
found  expression  in  a  changed  and  ambitious  external  policy. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  her  new  position,  Italy 
rapidly  increased  her  army  and  navy.  Universal  military 
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service  was  introduced  as  in  other  European  states  and  modern 
warships  were  built.     (Robinson,   p.  623). 

In  1875  the  Government  had  commenced  the  building  of  a 
factory  for  small  arms,  completed  in  1880.  In  1877-8,  it 
determined  upon  a  new  naval  programme,  French  manufac- 
turers obtaining  the  contracts  for  these.  Nor  did  her  entry 
into  the  Triple  Alliance  relieve  her  from  the  necessity  ofi 
building;  quite  the  contrary  in  fact!  Thus  in  1884-5,  Italy 
went  further  than  ever,  laying  down  an  8  year  military  pro- 
gramme to  cost  over  215  million  francs.  The  Armstrong 
works  at  Pozzuoli  received  a  considerable  share  of  the 
contracts:  there  was  indeed  at  this  time  a  close  relation 
between  Italy  and  Britain  in  this  connection.* 

In   January,    1880,    Bismarck   was  able   to   assert:    "  Italy* 
must  not  be  numbered  to-day  among  the  peace-loving,  Con- 
servative Powers."     In  fact,  Italy  had  been  swept  into  the 
general  current  of  aggressive  Imperialism  and  was  already 
casting  about  for  fields  of  expansion. 

In  doing  so,  her  trans-Alpine  and  trans-Adriatic  dreams 
began  to  take  shape,  while  she  regarded  northern  Africa — « 
especially  its.  nearest  province,  Tunis — to  be  her  "natural" 
sphere  of  influence.  Geographical  position,  and  historical 
tradition  alike  called  her  to  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  only  trouble  was  that  other  Powers  were  already  estab- 
lished in  the  Mediterranean  and  busily  at  work  in  North 
Africa. 

The  French  invasion  of  Tunis  especially  aroused  resent- 
ment in  Italy. f  But  her  protest  did  not  affect  the  situation; 

for  the  matter  had  been  practically  pre- 
Tunis  and  arranged  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  As  a  reply 
the  Triple  to  the  French  action  Italy  joined  Germany  and 
Alliance  Austria  in  the  Triple  Alliance,  1882.  This 

Alliance  secured  a  common  defensive  military 
policy  between  the  three  Powers  for  5  years.  By  it,  Italy, 
surrendered  all  claim  to  the  Italian  provinces  still  under 
Austrian  rule — an  important  concession  since  the  Trentino 
Valleys  have  ever  been  the  path  of  the  invader  into  Italy. 

*See  How  Europe  Armed  for  War  (pp.   2Q,    75-76,  and  84). 
t  See  Chapter  IV.  and  Atlas  7. 
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On  her  side  Italy  was  free  to  pursue  her  Mediterranean  policy 
unhindered,  but  her  Allies  gave  no  undertaking  to  assist  her 
even  if  she  were  attacked  by  some  fourth  Power.  The 
treaty  thus  caused  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  Italy  ; 
and  the  nationalists  were  able  to  bring  further  discredit  upon 
it  owing  to  the  continued  repressive  policy  of  Austria  towards 
her  Italian  subjects. 

.  Just  before  the  expiration  of  the  treaty,  Russia  and  France 
approached  Italy  with  a  view  to  detaching  her  from  the 
Alliance,  Russia  offering  to  help  her  in  securing  Trieste  and 
Istria,  France  promising  help  in  the  Trentino,  if  she  would 
withdraw.  But  Italy  refused  their  offers  and  renewed  the 
Alliance,  May,  1887.  Crispi,  the  Italian  Premier,  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  was  also  able  to  secure  from 
Britain  an  assurance  of  assistance,  should  Italy  be  seriously 
threatened  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  three  years,  Crispi 
secured  for  Italy  British  help  at  sea,  German  help  and 
Austrian  acquiescence  on  the  Continent.  Furthermore  leaving 
Italy  open  to  the  "  peaceful  penetration  "  of  Germany,  which 
now  saw  in  Italy  a  most  promising  market  for  her  products 
and  field  for  investment,  he  had  found  time  for  the  problems 
of  Italian  expansion. 

Beaten  back  in  Tunis,  and  following  upon  her  8-year 
military  programme  laid  down  in  1884,  Italy  commenced  her 

aggressive  policy  in  1885,  by  annexing  Massawa 
Somaliland  and  other  places  on  the  Red  Sea— places  of  little 
&  Abyssinia  or  no  value  themselves,  but  giving  access  to  the 
1885-1896*  rich  fertile  plateau  of  Abyssinia,  against  which 

Italy  precipitated  war,  only  to  suffer  a  crushing 
defeat  at  Doglai  in  January,  1887.  This  defeat  did  not 
destroy  her  hopes.  By  playing  off  one  native  leader  against 
another,  she  succeeded  in  establishing  a  protectorate  over 
Somaliland,  which  offered  further  access  to  Abyssinia.  The 
Italians  took  advantage  of  this  to  intervene  on  the  death  of 
the  King  of  Abyssinia.  Having  established  themselves  in 
certain  important  centres,  they  successfully  championed  the 
cause  of  Menelek,  one  of  the  claimants  to  the  throne.  Then 
a  treaty  was  signed  at  Ucciali  in  May,  1889,  granting  part 

*  Atlas,  Map  28. 
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of  the  plateau,  including  Asmara,  to  Italy,  who  also  assumed 
a  half  protectorate  in  the  form  of  an  understanding  by  which 
Italy  reserved  for  herself  the  exclusive  right  to  furnish  such 
arms  and  loans  as  Abyssinia  might  need.  The  treaty  con- 
tained also  the  following  clause: — 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Kings  of  Ethiopia  con- 
sents to  make  use  of  the  Government  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Italy  for  treatment  of  all  questions  con- 
cerning other  Powers  and  Governments. 

This,  according  to  Italy,  conferred  upon  her  the  right  to 
represent  Abyssinian  interests  in  Europe:  but  according  to 
Menelek,  it  simply  conferred  upon  Abyssinia  the  privilege 
of  having  recourse  to  Italian  aid  when  she  so  desired,  but  by 
no  means  imposed  upon  her  an  obligation  to  do  so.  These 
conflicting  interpretations  portended  trouble  in  the  not  distant 
future.  Crispi  also  succeeded  in  gaining  for  Italy  the 
friendship  of  some  of  the  native  chiefs  in  Tripoli,  which  was 
important  to  Italy  later  on. 

Germany's  original  object  in  drawing  Italy  into  her 
Alliance  was  simply  to  prevent  her  from  coming  within  the 
orbit  of  French  diplomacy.  This  object  remained  when 
Germany  had  discovered  the  direct  economic  value  of  Italy 
to  her,  and  it  was  realised  for  almost  a  (generation.  French 
feeling  against  Italy  was  kindled  by  the  appearance  of 
the  Italian  heir-apparent  at  the  German  Grand  Military 
Manoeuvres  (1893)  held  near  Metz.,  i.e.,  in  the  lost  province 
of  Lorraine.  The  French  response  was  the  liquidation  of  all 
her  Italian  securities,  amounting  to  some  £40,000,000,  which 
caused  a  financial  panic  in  Italy.  Relations  were  more 
embittered  than  ever  as  a  result  of  the  assassination  by  an 
Italian  of  the  French  President  Carnot,  and  of  the  conviction 
of  a  Frenchman  accused  of  espionage  near  the  frontier 
fortifications. 

Unsatisfactory  European  relations,  internal  disorders,  and 
economic  depression  conspired  to  turn  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment's attention  to  affairs  in  East  Africa. 

Meanwhile  Menelek  had  formally  denounced  the  treaty 
with  Italy  and  was  rallying  the  native  chiefs  against  Italy. 
The  latter  now  took  up  the  offensive  and  won  a  number  of 
successes.  But  soon  the  tide  began  to  flow  in  favour  of 
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the  Abyssinian  forces.  The  final  battle  was  fought  at  Adowa, 
March,  1896,  and  resulted  in  an  unparalleled  victory  for  the 
native  troops.  Italy's  hopes  were  abandoned;  she  withdrew 
from  Kassala,  incidentally  strengthening  Britain's  resolve  to 
take  the  Sudan. 

By  the  Peace  of  Adis  Ababa  (26th  October,  1896),  the 
treaty  of  Ucciali  was  annulled;  Abyssinia's  absolute  indepen- 
dence recognised;  and  the  boundary  line  between  Abyssinia 
and  Eritrea  arranged.  A  ransom  of  £400,000  was  paid  by 
Italy  for  the  return  of  her  prisoners  of  war. 

Italy  now  sought  a  more  peaceful  policy  in  Europe  also. 
At  the  same  time  Germany  was  moving  towards  closer 
economic  unity  with  her.  In  this  the  Banca 
A  More  Commerciale  played  an  important  part.  It  was 

Peaceful  floated  in  1895  with  only  £200,000  Capital.  The 
Policy  Germans  who  established  it,  however,  were 

encouraged  by  their  Government.  It  quickly 
became  the  leading  financial  institution,  and  its  capital  grew 
until  finally  it  reached  the  sum  of  £6  million  and  had  an 
annual  turnover  of  £32,000,000.  The  German  policy  and 
German  influence  of  this  bank  in  the  economic  and  political 
life  of  Germany  was  doubtless  very  great  down  to  1915, 
although  it  was  exaggerated  by  anti-German  writers  during 
the  Wai. 

The  reckless  extravagance  of  Crispins  administration  (almost 
uninterrupted  from  1887  to  1896)  which  had  been  reflected 
in  the  falling  price  of  Government  bonds — down  to  72  in 
1894 — demanded  a  policy  of  peace  and  retrenchment.  The 
ignominious  failure  of  the  Abyssinian  adventure  decided  the 
change.  In  September,  1896,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
France  settling  the  vexed  question  of  Tunis  in  a  friendly 
fashion.  A  month  later,  the  heir  to  the  throne  married  a 
Montenegrin  Princess  to  cement  the  growing  friendship  with 
Russia,  the  Ally  of  France.  In  1898,  relations  with  France 
were  further  improved  by  the  ending  of  the  tariff  war 
between  them.  How  important  a  factor  this  had  been  in 
prolonging  the  friction  between  the  two  countries  is  seen  in 
the  naval  holiday  which  they  enjoyed  for  several  years 
afterwards. 
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In  1900,  during  a  German  financial  crisis,  Italy  was 
able  to  turn  to  France  for  monetary  assistance,  and  in  the 
same  year,  the  two  came  to  an  agreement  regarding  Morocco 
and  Tripoli.  The  following  year  Paris  bought  up  100 
million  francs  of  the  Italian  Public  Debt,  enabling  Italy  to 
weather  the  storm  of  a  serious  economic  crisis  and  in  1902, 
a  convention  was  signed  providing  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  any  differences  that  might  arise  between  them. 

Her  relations  with  France  continued  to  improve,  and  in 
1904  the  Italian  "  Rente  "  was  once  more  listed  on  the  Paris 
Bourse,  giving  Italy  a  higher  credit  abroad.  France,  in 
fact,  tended  to  replace  Germany  as  Italy's  banker. 

The  growing  understanding  between  Italy  and  France  dealt 

a  smashing  blow  at  the  effectiveness  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

But  the  final  stroke  was  given  by  an  external 

Italy  and       event — the  Anglo-French  Entente. 

the  Entente       Italy   was   dependent   upon    Britain   for   her 

coal  supply. 

It  15  plain  that  up  to  a  certain  point,  our  Foreign  Office, 
if  it  can  control  Italy's  coal  supply,  can  control  Italy's  foreign 
policy.  (Brailsford,  League  of  'Nations,  p.  290). 
And  now  Britain  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
"  hereditary  enemy "  of  Germany  and  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Thus  Italy,  supplied  with  money  from  France  and  with  coal 
from  Britain,  veered  more  and  more  towards  the  Entente. 
With  Germany  strongly  entrenched  within  Italy,  however, 
she  was  not  able  to  come  out  of  the  Alliance;  and  her  policy 
throughout  the  present  century  was  indefinite  and  vacillating; 
but  long  before  1914,  it  was  clear  that  Germany  could  not 
depend  upon  Italy's  help  in  any  war  against  France.  Thus 
in  1905-6  Italy  boldly  declared  herself  on  the  side  of  the 
Entente.  She  was  not  only  dependent  upon  the  Entente 
countries  for  vital  supplies,  but  furthermore  she  knew  that 
she  was  absolutely  at  their  mercy  in  the  Mediterranean  where 
her  coasts  could  not  be  defended  should  war  break  out.  But 
again,  just  as  Britain  had  given  France  a  free  hand  in 
Morocco  in  return  for  her  own  freedom  of  action  in  Egypt, 
so — "  In  exchange  for  assurance  given  by  France,  not  to 
interfere  in  Tripolitana,  Italy  has  promised  to  do  nothing 
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which    could    obstruct    French    policy     in    Morocco " — (M. 
Delcasse,  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  1902). 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Italian  delegate  at  the  Algeciras 
Conference  (1906)  voted  against  his  Ally  Germany, 

proving   conclusively    that   Italy   would   not   permit   the   Triple 
Alliance   to   stand   in   the    path   of   her   vital   interests    in   the 
Mediterranean.     (Wallace,  Imperial  Italy,  p.  117). 
Nevertheless,  Germany  succeeded  in   renewing  the  Triple 
Alliance  in  1907,  with  the  object  of  ensuring,  not  indeed  the 
active  help  of  Italy — that  was  out  of  the  question — but  her 
friendly  neutrality,  when  the   war  should  come. 

Even  that  more  modest  aim  was  rendered  dubious  by  the 

far    from    friendly    relations    between    Italy    and    Austria. 

jr      .  Ever   since    1904,   Austria   had   been   fortifying 

us  ro-  ker  jtaiian  frontiers.    In  January,  1908,  her  new 

P  i    ,.  Foreign    Minister,    von    Aerenthal,    announced 

that  he  had  secured  from  the  Turkish  Govern- 

taent,  a  concession  for  the   construction  of  a  railway  across 

Novi  Bazar  and  uniting  the  Bosnian  lines  with  the  Vardar 

road  running  from  Mitrovitza  to  Salonica. 

Italy  regarded  this  as  a  violation  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
Clause  VII  of  which  guaranteed  the  existing  balance  in  the 
Balkans.  Italy  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  matter  and 
was  in  fact  in  favour  of  the  Russian  Government's  railway 
scheme  to  link  Serbia  with  the  Adriatic.  Although  Berlin 
contrived  to  smooth  matters  over  between  her  two  Allies, 
Italian  capitalists  continued  to  plan  a  railway  and  port  con- 
necting the  Danube  with  the  Adriatic.  This  would  enable 
them  to  tap  the  resources  of  the  Balkans  and  to  revive 
Italian  trade  with  the  Near,  and  ultimately  with  the  Middle 
East.  The  Serbian  Government,  to  curb  the  power  and 
influence  which  the  existing  lines  running  from  North  to 
South  gave  to  Austria  and  Germany,  was  already  nego- 
tiating with  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank.  It  was  therefore 
easy  to  float  a  company  backed  by  the  Serbian  and  Italian 
Governments  for  the  construction  of  such  a  railway.  The 
proposal  was  to  limit  subscription  of  capital  to  Serbia, 
Italian,  French  and  Russian  capitalists — note  the  anti-German 
combination.  The  railway  route*  might  have  followed  the 

*  Atlas,  Map  22-23. 
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valley  of  the  Save  from  Belgrade  and  thence  to  Trieste, 
Venice,  and  Milan;  or  from  Nish  via  Sarajevo  to  the  Dalma- 
tian coast;  or  from  Nish  via  Prizren  to  Allessio  (Albania). 
The  Austrian  response  was  prompt  and  decisive — the  an- 
nexatior.  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina;  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes 
of  a  peaceful  solution  of  Austro -Italian  dissensions  in  the 
Balkans.  The  preparation  for  a  warlike  decision  of  the 
question  became  henceforth  an  important  factor  in  Italy's 
foreign  policy.  In  spite  of  the  continued  existence,  on  paper, 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  she  sought  other  Allies  to  strengthen 
her  in  the  day  of  battle:  hence  the  expression,  "interpene- 
tration  of  Alliances,"  a  policy  so  general  that  it  has  some- 
times given  its  name  to  the  period  1908-14. 

The   treaty   of   November,    1911,   securing  to   France   the 

protectorate  over  Morocco,  was  the  signal  for  Italy's  bid  for 

Tripoli.*     In  spite  of  the   seeming  strength  of 

Tripoli,  Turkey,  Italy  entered  with  confidence  upon  the 

1911-13  task  of  wrenching  Tripoli  from  her  grasp,  for 

she  expected  that  France,   in  accordance  with 

their  Morocco-Tripoli  understanding,  would  stand  loyally  by 

her.     But   again   there   were    ominous   signs   that   Germany 

had  designs  upon  Tripoli. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1911,  it  was  well  known  in  Constan- 
tinople that  if  Italy  did  not  go  to  Tripoli  immediately  she 
would  be  forestalled  by  Germany  seeking  the  concession  of  a 
North  African  coaling  station — a  Mediterranean  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  Atlantic  Port  Agadir.  (Fullerton,  Problems 
of  Power}. 

Already  a  German  Consulate  had  been  established  at 
Tripoli,  which  was  also  made  a  port  of  call  for  one  of  the 
German  steamship  lines.  Capital  was  being  exported  for 
local  enterprises,  and  a  German  financial  group  was  receiving 
favourable  consideration  from  the  Ottoman  Government  in 
its  demands  for  commercial  concessions  in  Tripoli  which 
would  have  given  it  a  dominating  influence. 

The  Turks  tried  concessions  and  compromise,  but  Italy 
was  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  complete  control 
of  Tripoli,  and  to  that  end  declared  war  on  29th  September. 


*  Atlas,  Map  35. 
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She  emerged  from  the  war  victorious,  and  by  the  Peace,  she 
acquired  sovereignty  over  Tripoli,  Cyrenaica,  and  the  Dode- 
canese (twelve  islands  off  the  S.W.  corner  of  Asia  Minor — 
Map  23).  Somewhat  to  her  surprise,  her  naked  and  un- 
ashamed aggression  had  called  forth  harsh  criticism  through- 
out JEurope,  not  excluding  Britain  and  France. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  Italy 
towards  the  Entente  countries,  due  to  their  opposition  to  her 
P  ,  -  motives  and  methods  in  Tripoli,  Germany  was 

jxenewai  01   able  to  bring,  about  a  renewal  of  the  Alliance, 

»]!•  eighteen  months  before  the  date  of  expiration. 

1912         '        ^is  mai>ke(i  a  change  also,  for  the  time  being 
at  any  rate  in  Austro-ltalian  relations.    During 
the  Tripoli  War,  the  old  antagonism  had  been  as  bitter  as 
ever.     There  was,  indeed,  even 

a  {danger  that  the  military  and  clerical   party   in  Austria  with 
the  Heir-apparent  at  their  head  would  force  Aerenthal's  hands 
and    bring     about     a     sudden     Austrian     invasion     of     Italy. 
(Brailsford,   War  of  Steel  and   Gold,  p.   14). 
But    after    the    renewal    of    the    Alliance,    we    find    a    co- 
operation   of    Italy    and    Austria    in    Balkan    problems — in 
asserting  the  inviolability  of   Albania,  in  demanding  Greek 
withdrawal  from  Albania   (thus   blocking  Serbia's  march  to 
the  Adriatic  and  preventing  Greek   expansion). 

Again,  following  upon  a  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Italy  to  Germany  (Kiel,  July  2nd,  1913),  and  a  discussion 
there  of  Italian  interests  in  Asia  Minor,  we 
Italy's  Asia-  suddenly  hear  of  her  "  Asiatic  policy,"  quickly 
tic  Policy  followed  by  the  announcement  that  an  Italian 
and  Austria  group  of  financiers  had  obtained  a  railway 
concession  to  build  a  line  from  Adalia  to  a 
junction  on  the  Bagdad  Railway.  And  as  we  have  seen 
already,  the  Italians  were  establishing  themselves  in  the 
Dodecanese,  especially  the  island  of  Rhodes,  a  useful  acqui- 
sition for  her  aspirations  in  Asia  Minor. 

But  these  very  successes  threatened  the  Austro-ltalian 
friendliness.  The  stronger  Italy  became,  the  stronger  was 
the  movement  for  the  re-conquest  of  the  Italian  provinces 
then  under  Austrian  rule;  and  the  policy  of  co-operation, 
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possible  where  their  interests  were  common,  did  not  prevent 
jealousies  and  antagonism  where  they  were  conflicting. 

The  decade  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  was 
marked  by  considerable  economic  developments.  An  impor- 
tant feature  was  the  growing  use  of  water  power  for  the 
development  of  electrical  energy  in  which  Italy  was  second 
only  to  the  United  States— in  1914,  968,000  electrical  h.p. 
was  in  operation,  and  it  was  estimated  that  this  was 
capable  of  increase  to  o  million  h.p.  (The  first  electrified 
railway,  from  Florence  to  Fiesole,  was  opened  in  1890). 

Italy,  with  these  developments  as  a  basis  of  reality,  began 
to  dream  of  a  resurrection  of  her  old  power  and  glory,  of 
being  once  more  the  half-way  house  between  Western  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
EUROPE  ON  THE  EVE  OF  WAR,  1914. 

In  February,  1912,  there  was  formed,  largely  through  the 

instrumentality  of  Russia  and  Greece,  the  Balkan   Bloc — an 

alliance    of    the    four    Balkan    States,*    Greece, 

The  Balkan  Serbia,  Bulgaria  and  Montenegro.     It  was  pre- 

Wars  pared  primarily  against  Austria. 

The  plan  of  campaign  was  that  the  Alliance  should  be  used 
first  against  Austria  and  afterwards  against  Turkey.  (Brailsford, 
League  of  Nations,  p.  72). 

Thus  Russia  proposed:  but  external  events  disposed — i 
and  disposed  differently.  The  outbreak  of  war  between  Italy 
and  Turkey  gave  the  Balkan  States  the  opportunity  of 
realising  their  aspirations  at  the  expense  of  the  latter  country;, 
and  they  declared  war  on  Turkey  in  October,  1912.  They 
were  immediately  victorious  upon  all  fronts.  The  Greeks 
marched  northwards  into  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  The  Bul- 
garians, driving  the  Turks  back  upon  Constantinople,  laid 
siege  to  Adrianople.  Meanwhile  the  Serbs  and  Montenegrins 
were  advancing  into  Albania.  This  Serbian  success  aroused 
Austria  to  a  sense  of  danger. 

Fearing  that  Serbia  would  establish  herself  upon  the 
Adriatic,  thus  freeing  herself  from  economic  vassalage  to 
Austria  and  seizing  territory  which  in  fact  Austria  hoped  to 
annex  herself,  she  delivered  an  ultimatum  prohibiting  Serbian 
occupation  of  Durazzo.  Although  some  such  port  was  one 
of  Serbia's  chief  aims  in  this  first  Balkan  War,  she  was 
compelled  to  capitulate. 

Austria  had  a  twofold  object  in  her  action.  She  herself 
possessed  a  certain  amount  of  coast  line,  but  it  lay  at  the 
north  of  a  narrow,  almost  landlocked  sea,  the  exit  from  which 
to  the  open  Mediterranean  was  held  by  other  and  hostile 
countries.  She  wished  therefore  to  extend  southwards  along 
the  Adriatic,  or  to  press  eastwards  to  the  Aegean.  In  the 
latter  object  she  was  blocked  by  Serbian  soil,  in  the  former  by 
Serbian  aspirations ;  and  now  Serbia,  in  alliance  with  the  other 
Balkan  States — altogether  making  up  a  formidable  military 

*  Atlas,  Map  23. 
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Power — was  threatening  Albania  and  marching  seawards 
And  this  would  not  only  have  anticipated  Austria's  owi 
annexation  of  Albania,  but  would  also  have  destroyed  he: 
economic  domination  over  Serbia.  So  long  as  the  latter  wa 
an  inland  country,  Austria  would  remain,  as  she  already  was 
Serbia's  one  market,  and  would  continue  by  her  tariff  policy 
to  exercise  powerful  influence  over  the  policy  of  her  smallei 
neighbour.  Thus, 

Austria  has  been  known  to  make  it  a  condition  of  concluding 
a  tarifi  treaty  with  Serbia  that  she  should  buy  her  cannon  from 
the  Austrian  works  at  Skoda.  (Brailsford,  War  of  Steel  and 
Gold,  p.  58). 
Serbia  was  forced  to  give  way. 

After  a   fruitless   truce,    Turkey   was   compelled   to    make 
peace.     It  was  even  more  ephemeral  than  usual,  the  interest 
and  s  aspirations  of  the  victors  themselves  being   conflicting 
,By  it,    the    Turks    were    compelled    to    retire,    retaining    ip 
Europe  only  Constantinople  and  a  small  hinterland.     Greec 
obtained  Salonika  and  Cavalla;  Bulgaria  received  Adrianopl 
and  Dedeagatch,  a  port  on  the  Aegean,  but  Monastir,  whicl 
also  had  been  promised  to  Bulgaria  under  the  Secret  Agree 
ment  of  February,  1912,  was  given  to  Serbia.     Albania  was 
declared  a  self-governing  kingdom  under  the  protection  of 
the  Great  Powers. 

It  was  the  granting  of  Monastir  to  Serbia  which  led  to 
a  new  struggle. 

After  only  two  months  of  peace,  Bulgaria  suddenly 
attacked  Serbia,  but  immediately  found  herself  opposed  not 
only  by  all  her  late  Allies,  but  by  Rumania  and  Turkey 
also.  The  struggle  was  short  and  sharp.  After  only  a 
month  of  fighting,  she  was  compelled  to  sign  the  Peace  of 
Bucharest. 

Rumania  under  the  Treaty  obtained  Silistria  and  the 
Dobruja;  Serbia  retained  Monastir  and  Greece  retained 
Cavalla.  Turkey  received  Adrianople  again. 

The  negotiations  had  in  fact  been  a  diplomatic  duel  between 
Russia  and  Austria-Hungary,,  the  first  clash  between  two 
mighty  movements — the  Drang  nach  Osten*  and  Pan-Slavism. 
Austria-Hungary  had  won.  The  new  frontiers  were  a  triumph 
for  her  diplomacy.  Serbia  though  victorious  was  enclosed  as 
in  a  net.  (C.  B.  Thomson,  Old  Europe's  Suicide,  p.  63). 
*  Germany's  "  Drive  to  the  East." 
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Through  all  this  struggle,  diplomatic  and  military,  the 
problem  of  the  Balkans  was  becoming  ever  clearer.  In  1912, 

Russia  was  planning  the  downfall  of  Austria 
The  Real  by  the  agency  of  a  Balkan  Alliance.  The  same 
Issue  struggle,  Pan-Slavism  and  Pan-Germanism,  was 

to  the  fore  during  the  Bucharest  Congress.  The 
issue  was  no  less  than  the  mastery  of  the  East,  and  the  chief 
antagonists  were  becoming  aware  of  the  fact.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  issue  and  the  increasingly  inflammable  character 
of  the  situation  is  demonstrated  by  the  course  of  events  in 
July -August,  1914. 

Once  more,  when  the  fateful  ultimatum  was  sent  by  Austria 
to  Serbia  (23rd  July)  Russia  immediately  placed  herself  in 
opposition  to  Austria,  and  the  issue  took  the  inevitable  form 
of  an  Austro-Russian  struggle. 

What,  then,  was  the  position  and  policy  of  Russia?  Posing 
as  the  friend  of  the  Balkan  States,  Russia  encouraged  them 
to  unite  for  the  overthrow  of  Austria  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  Turk — both  important  factors  in  her  own  policy.  But 
that  unity  was  to  exist  only  for  those  purposes,  and  to  last 
only  until  they  had  been  accomplished.  Russia  wished  also 
to  maintain  the  racial  differences  and  dissensions  lest  a 
permanent  Balkan  Alliance  should  prove  too  strong  for 
further  Russian  designs,  primary  and  pivotal,  among  which 
was  Russian  supremacy  at  Constantinople.  A  united  penin- 
sula might  develop  aspirations  of  its  own  with  regard  to 
Constantinople  and  prove  a  greater  obstacle  to  Russian  hopes 
than  Turkey  itself.  There  was,  however,  little  danger  of  a 
united  peninsula,  and  clever  diplomacy  might  easily  succeed 
in  realising  Russian  aims. 

On  the  other  hand  Pan-Germanism,  with  its  growing  power 
in  Turkey,  meant  quite  definitely  the  death  blow  to  Russian 
aspirations,  and  Russia  felt  herself  directly  and  urgently 
interested  in  any  quarrel  between  Austria  and  Serbia.  To 
the  two  Powers,  in  fact,  the  real  struggle  was  between 
themselves. 

Austria's  action  was  in  reality  directed  against  Russia.  She 
aimed  at  overthrowing  the  present  status  quo  in  the  Balkans 
and  establishing  her  own  hegemony  there.  (M.  Sazonofi, 
British  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  No.  17). 
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On  the  other  hand  we  read  in  the  German  White  Book: — 
"  If  the  Serbs  continued  with  the  aid  of  Russia  and  France 
to  menace  the  existence  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  gradual 
collapse  df  Austria  and  the  subjection  of  all  the  Slavs  under 
one  Russian  sceptre  would  be  the  consequence,  thus  making* 
untenable  the  position  of  the  Teutonic  race  in  Central 
Europe." 

So  now  we  find  Germany  entering  the  War,  involving- 
Central  Europe  and  making  inevitable  the  entrance  of  France. 

To  understand  Germany's  attitude  and  policy 
Enter  we  must  revert  to  her  Pan -German  ambitions. 

Germany  By  1914  these  had  assumed  a  very  definite 

form  and  significance.      Pan -Germanism — 

sought  to  group  the  Germanic  and  cognate  peoples  in  some 
form  of  political  union — a  programme  which  threatened  to 
absorb  Holland,  Belgium,  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland, 
the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia.,  the  Western  portion  of  the 
Hapsburg  dominions  and  possibly  the  Scandinavian  peoples. 
The  resulting  State  or  Federation  of  States  would  then  extend 
from  Ostend  to  Reval,  from  Amsterdam  or  Bergen  to  Trieste. 
(Rose,  Development  of  the  European  Nations,  p.  593). 

To  appreciate  these  we  must  recall  not  only  Germany's 
economic  and  political  policy  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
but  also  her  geographical  position.*  Thus  her  North  Sea 
coast  line  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  breadth 
and  economic  importance  of  its  hinterland;  and  her  greatest 
river  runs  into  the  sea  through  foreign  territory:  Holland 
derives  its  importance  from  that  hinterland  of  German  popu- 
lation and  industry.  Hence  Germany  has  come  to  regard 
Holland  as  her  "  natural  sphere  of  influence  " — to  be  absorbed 
when  the  favourable  moment  comes.  But  even  that  does  not 
solve  the  problem,  for  so  long  as  Britain  retains  her  sea 
supremacy,  she  may  close  the  North  Sea  at  the  Straits  of 
Dover  and  at  the  narrow  passage  between  Scotland  and 
Scandinavia.  So  argued  the  Pan-German,  and  deduced  there- 
from the  conclusion  that  Scandinavia  also  must  be  absorbed. 


* Atlas,  Map  7. 
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We  have  dealt  elsewhere  (in  Chapter  III.)  with  Germany's 
successes  in  Turkey.  But  these  in  turn  demanded  for  their 

consolidation  a  Near  Eastern  policy  which  would 
Berlin-  give  her  a  clear,  all-German  route  to  and 

Bagdad  through  Turkey.  Her  way  lay  through  Serbia 

and  Bulgaria,  and  the  Peace  of  Bucharest  marked 
a  notable  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Pan -German  policy. 
Thus  Austria  was  already  the  economic  political  junior 
partner,  the  " brilliant  second"  of  Germany:  Serbia,  how- 
ever unwillingly,  was  dependent  upon  Austria,  and  Bulgaria 
had  been  drawn  into  the  scheme  by  a  promise  of  assistance 
against  Turkey.  There  were,  however,  complicating  factors. 

Not  only  had  Russia  her  own  and  very  different  views 
regarding  the  future  of  the  Balkans,  but,  financed  by  her 
two  Western  Allies,  she  was  arming  accordingly;  Britain  also 
was  now  fully  awake  to  the  menace  of  Pan -Germanism.  The 
defeat  of  Bulgaria  by  Serbia  quickened  the  military  prepa- 
rations and  kindled  anew  the  nationalist  aspirations  of 
the  latter.  Again,  while  the  Triple  Entente  was  being 
strengthened,  the  Triple  Alliance  was  weakening  under  the 
permanent  antagonism  of  Italy  and  Austria. 

•  Germany  was  in  a  strong  position,  but  it  seemed  in  danger 
of  being  undermined:  she  must  strike,  strike  quickly,  and 
strike  hard.  Hence,  only  the  smallest  spark  was  necessary 
to  kindle  into  fierce  conflagration  all  the  tremendously  com- 
bustible material  which  had  been  accumulating  during  the 
preceding  years  and  decades. 

It  was,  then,  no  mere  chance  which  determined  that  the 
war  should  commence  in  the  Balkans.     Those  States  were  the 
great  storm  centre  because  of  their  key-position  „ 
Enter  alike  for  Germany's  march  to  the  East  and  for 

France  the  antagonistic  march  of  Russia  to  Constanti- 

nople. But  the  War  by  no  means  stopped  with 
the  Balkans  or  with  the  Powers  already  discussed. 

Prance  was  the  next  to  make  her  appearance  on  the  .field. 

For  her  the  Eastern  theatre  of  war  was  incidental.  The 
crux  of  the  contest,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  was  her 
lost  provinces  of  Alsace-Lorraine:  it  was  the  mineral  wealth 
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of  those  provinces  which  to  her  was  the  real  bone  of  conten- 
tion.    Their    annexation    in    1871    split    the    iron    fields    of 
Lorraine,  giving  part  to  each  country.     This  was  because  the 
full  extent  of  the  field  was  only  discovered  later,  while  the 
discovery  of  new  processes  is  also  important  in  this  connection, 
the    Thomas    basic    converter    process    in    1880    which    made 
possible  the  treatment  of  the  phosphoric  ores  known  in  Lorraine 
as   minettes:    the    discovery    of   the    deep    levels    of    the    Briey 
district   has    given  a    new    impulse    to    the    output.     (Newbold, 
Capitalism  and  the  War,  p.  2Q). 

At  the  same  time  French  coal  and  iron  magnates  looked 
with  longing  eyes  towards  the  Saar  Valley,  where  Germany 
possessed  vast  stores  of  coal,  upon  which  they  depended  for 
necessary  supplies  of  fuel;  and  a  demand  for  a  "rectification 
of  frontiers  "  was  formulated  which  would  make  the  Rhine 
the  "natural"  boundary  between  France  and  Germany. 

France  therefore  had  a  powerful  motive  for  joining  in 
the  conflict,  and  it  was  reinforced  by  antagonism  against 
Germany  in  Morocco,  where  also  the  iron  mines  were  an 
important,  indeed,  the  chief  cause  of  the  conflict. 


The  entry  of  France  involved  Belgium.  Why  did  Belgium 
set  herself  to  oppose  the  might  of  Germany?  The  fact  that 
«  ,  ..  she  was  guaranteed  neutrality  was  sufficient 

and  justification  for  her  to  avoid  the  terrible  alter- 

M-«*-_HA-      native  of  conquest  and  occupation  by  a  power- 
JNeutranty 


ful  and  ruthless  foe 

Belgian  neutrality  in  fact  had  been  violated  long  before 
1914—  by  herself  and  her  Allies  !  In  spite  of  her 
"neutrality"  Belgium  had  thrown  in  her  lot  with  the  Allies. 
The  military  "conversations"  between  the  British  and  French 
experts  had  in  1909  been  extended  to  include  Belgian  repre- 
sentatives. A  complete  plan  of  campaign  had  been  arranged. 
Thus  Lord  Haldane  in  March,  1915,  said:  "The  enemy  was 
dealing  in  the  first  place  with  a  British  army,  the  commander 
of  which,  to  my  personal  intimate  knowledge  had  been  study- 
ing the  possibilities  of  a  campaign  like  this  for  five  years  or 
more." 
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Nevertheless  the  violation  of   Belgian   neutrality  was  for- 

long  given  as  Britain's  primary  reason  for  entering  the  War. 

But  though  this  u  argument "  served  for  those 

Enter  who   are   content   to   leave   others   to    do   their 

Britain  thinking  for  them,  it  was  fairly  soon  dropped- 

among  the  more  thoughtful. 

The  real  reason  was  the  formidable  rise  of  Germany,  which 
increasingly  threatened  Britain's  position  in  the  world  of 
industry  and  commerce,  increasingly  dominated  European 
politics  and  the  Middle  Eastern  situation,  and  was  even, 
menacing  India  and  the  East. 

It  is  possible  that  Germany  had  not  foreseen  Britain's 
entrance  into  the  War.  Certainly,  just  prior  to  the  war,  the- 
relations  between  the  two  countries  (had  been  greatly  improved 
by  various  agreements  relating  to  the  Middle  East,  the 
Portuguese  Colonies,  etc.  Moreover,  on  four  occasions,  two- 
in  1913,  two  in  1914,  the  last  being  as  late  as  llth  June, 
the  House  of  Commons  was  definitely  and  solemnly  assured 
that  Britain  was  absolutely  free  from  any  obligation  to  any 
European  country  which  might  involve  her  in  a  Continental' 
War.* 

But  even  had  Britain  clearly  stated  her  position  and 
intention,  that  could  at  most  only  have  modified  the  time  at 
which  the  catastrophe  was  to  take  place.  True,  in  both 
countries  there  was  considerable  anti-war  feeling,  but  it  was 
diffused  instead  of  being  concentrated,  it  was  relatively 
inarticulate  and  unprepared,  it  was  individual  rather  than 
organised,  in  a  word,  contrasted  with  the  militarist  elements,, 
it  was  passive  rather  than  active.  And  that,  precisely,  because 
the  dynamic  forces  of  Europe,  namely,  the  vast  and  revolu- 
tionary economic  developments,  were  throwing  the  two- 

*  Is  it  not,  at  any  rate,  clear  that  our  intervention  came  as  a  great 
surprise  and  a  great  shock  to  the  German  Government,  that  they  were 
wholly  unprepared  for  it,  and  that  some  few  among  them — I  claim 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz  as  an  example — saw  at  once  that  German, 
ambitions  would  never  be  realised  in  the  war  in  which  they  had 
already  engaged  and  from  which  they  could  not  escape  ?  If  we  had 
had  thai],  if  our  obligations  had  been  known  and  definite,  it  is  at 
least  possible,  and  I  think  probable,  that  war  would  have  been, 
avoided  in  1914.  (Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  February  8th,  1922). 
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countries  into  positions  of  irreconcilable  antagonism  and  hos- 
tility, were  creating  conditions  which  inevitably  cause  war. 
The  entry  of  the  other  countries  into  the  War  will  be 
dealt  with  in  later  lectures.  The  international  character  of 
capitalism  itself  not  only  makes  its  triumphs  world-wide,  but 
following  rapidly  in  the  wake  of  those  triumphs  it  creates  its 
inevitable  evils  and  draws  all  lands  into  the  inextricable  net 
of  its  armed  alliances.  So  here:  the  fire  which  was  started 
by  the  murder  of  one  Prince  kindled  the  ready  material  of 
the  whole  earth. 

Meanwhile  we  must  not  omit  another  aspect  of  the  eve  of 
war — the  general  outlook  of  the  peoples  which  makes  them 
fit  material  for  the  great  struggle.  Someone 
The  Psy-  has  said  that  governments  uniformly  fight 
chological  for  interests,  but  the  people's  motives  are 
Aspect  idealistic.  That  is  true — at  the  outset,  at  any 

rate.  We  have  examined  the  interests  which 
moved  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  those  who  stood 
behind  the  governments,  at  the  opening  of  the  Great  War. 
Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  teaching  which  had  been 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  masses. 

During  the  period  of  preparation  the  dominant  note  is 
one  of  self-confidence,  or  race-egoism.  A  growing  industry, 
expanding  commerce,  and  increasing  numerical  strength  seem 
the  surest  auguries  of  the  future  power  and  greatness  of  the 
nation. 

Where  the  country  is  small,  or  lacking  in  essential  re- 
sources, a  demand  for  territorial  expansion  arises.  The 
surrounding,  older,  relatively  stagnating  nations  are  regarded 
with  growing  contempt,  for  the  younger,  expanding  nation 
feels  itself  more  vigorous  physically  and  intellectually, 
superior  morally  and  IC  spiritually."  If  its  demands  for  ex- 
pansion are  not  realised,  and  its  own  territorial  limitations 
or  lack  of  resources  begin  to  impose  restrictions  on  its  further 
expansion,  then  its  attitude  towards  other  nations  begins  to/ 
change.  It  sees  in  them,  complacent  in  their  past  triumphs  or 
beginning  to  stir  uneasily,  suspiciously  or  aggressively  under 
the  threat  of  the  new  Power,  a  conscious  and  deliberate 
obstacle  to  its  own  grow:th.  It  now  sets  itself  to  overcome 
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these  limitations:  it  determines  to  make  itself  a  power  among 
the  Powers.  The  whole  nation  by  means  of  the  various 
agencies  of  education  and  information  is  roused  to  passionate 
resentment  against  the  nations  which  would  offer  resistance 
to  its  demands.  The  reality  and  the  growing  urgency  of 
its  needs  lend  a  sense  of  righteousness  and  justice  to  its 
demands,  which  are  clothed  in  idealistic  trappings  for  the 
masses. 

So  much  for  the  larger  established  Powers.  What  of  the 
small  nations?  These  it  regards  with  even  greater  contempt, 
which  is  transformed  into  cupidity  when  the  smaller  nations 
possess  anything  it  would  like.  It  quickly  adopts  the  creed 
of  every  Power;  small  nations  are  placed  there  providentially 
to  serve  its  interests;  they  remain  "  f  ree  and  independent'7 
until  the  moment  arrives  for  absorbing  them. 

Even  this  process,  however,  is  idealised  for  the  benefit  of 
the  masses.  This  is  styled  "  carrying  the  fruits  of  civilisa- 
tion," "preserving  (or  restoring)  law  and  order,"  etc.  Some 
do  not  hesitate  to  go  further  and  to  regard,  or  profess  to 
regard,  all  this  as  a  burdensome  duty  owed  to  the  human 
race  at  large — the  task  of  civilising  the  world,  in  return  for 
which  nothing  but  curses  and  black  ingratitude  can  be 
expected.  The  problems  and  difficulties  of  expansion  and 
exploitation  have  now  become  "The  White  Man's  Burden.'* 
This  is  surely  the  very  limit  of  self-deception.  But  what  so- 
easy  as  self-deception — especially  when  it  pays! 

So  far  as  the  masses  are  concerned  we  must  remember 
that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  educate  them,  who 
provide  them  with  news  and  views.  With  their  own  country 
set  forth  as  the  land  of  hope  and  glory,  the  home  of  freedom, 
the  refuge  from  tyranny,  the  blest  land,  "  with  matchless 
beauty  crowned  and  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair,"  how 
can  a  people  grow  up  without  the  belief  that  their  own  land 
and  race  are  destined  to  a  peculiar  and  heaven-born  mission? 
And  if,  in  accomplishing  that  mission,  a  war  is  necessary, 
who  is  to  blame  but  the  opposing  nation  in  failing  to  under- 
stand the  intentions  of  Providence.  But  since  every  country 
in  its  evolution  into  Imperialism  follows  the  same  general 
course,  tho  result  is  inevitable  in  wars — and  all  that  these 
involve. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
IMPERIALISM  IN  WAR -TIME. 

In  this  Chapter  we  propose  to  examine  certain  of  the 
Imperialist  activities  of  the  various  Allied  belligerents  during; 
-the  War.  The  bulk  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  Secret  Treaties 
entered  into  by  the  several  Governments,  which  demonstrated 
conclusively  the  real  objects  of  the  War.  The  second  part 
deals  briefly  with  the  damning  indictment  of  capitalism  con- 
tained in  the  Briey  revelations.  And  the  third  part  with 
the  methods  adopted  to  keep  the  people  at  war  until  such 
time  as  its  real  objects  had  been  attained. 

PART  I.     THE  SECRET  TREATIES. 

It  will  be  recalled  how  much  was  said  during  the  War 
B,bout  the  rights  of  small  nations.  There  was  one  small 
_,  p  nation  in  which  Britain  and  her  (then!)  "loyal 

,.  .          »"        and   gallant   Ally,"    Russia,   were   very  deeply 
p      .  interested,  namely,  Persia.*  The  Anglo-Russian 

March  1915  Treat^  of  1907  had  somenow  failed  to  secure 
that  freedom  and  independence,  that  peace  and 
^contentment  in  Persia  which  the  Powers  so  longed  to  pro- 
mote. What  better  moment  for  putting  the  matter  to  rights 
than  during  a  War  fought  "from  motives  of  the  purest 
chivalry,  to  defend  the  weak,"  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ex- 
pressed it  (November  10th,  1914)?  On  March  20th,  1915, 
therefore,  the  Russian  Government  consented  to  the  extension 
of  the  British  sphere  of  influence  so  as  to  include  the  hitherto 
neutral  zone,  i.e.,  Central  Persia.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
districts  around  Russia's  "  towns  of  influence,"  Ispahan  and 
Yezd,  were  to  be  secured  for  Russia.  The  latter  also  con- 
sidered the  question  of  railway  construction  in  the  middle 
zone  to  be  of  "essential  importance,"  requiring  therefore 
""  further  amicable  discussion."  It  was  not,  indeed,  even 
remotely  suggested  that  Persia  should  have  any  part  in  the 

*  Atlas,  Map  28. 
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"  amicable  discussions  "  ;  but  as  both  Powers  were  so  single- 
heartedly  concerned  with  the  rights  of  small  nations,  that  no 
doubt  was  hardly  necessary.  And  all  that  Russia  asked  for 
the  future  was  that  her  "full  liberty  of  action  should  be 
recognised  in  the  sphere  of  influence  allotted  to  her,  coupled 
in  particular  with  the  rights  of  preferentially  developing  in 
that  sphere  her  financial  and  economic  policies." 

On  her  side  Russia  recognised  Britain's  equal  unchallenged 
rights  in  her  sphere  of  influence.  And  so  the  rights  of 
the  small  nation  of  Persia  were  guaranteed. 


Even  before  Persia  had  thus  arrived  at  this  happy  issue 
out  of  all  her  afflictions,  Russia  had  been  displaying  her 
_  .  ,  solicitude  for  the  future  of  Constantinople  and 
Kussia  ana  the  straitgj  which  she  wished  to  take  under 

,  "     her  own  protecting  wing.    The  Western  Allies 

M       h    1Q11?  a&reed   to   this,    on   condition    that   the    Straits 
'  and  the  port  should  be  free  to  all  merchandise 

and  merchant  ships.  The  age-long  dream  of  Russia  thus 
seemed  within  sight  of  realisation  at  last — possession  of 
Constantinople,  the  Imperial  City,  the  old  centre  of  world 
power  and  "  the  seat  of  the  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.'5  For  the  Russian  masses  it  was  this  last 
thought,  the  religious  significance  of  Constantinople,  that  had 
been  emphasised.  For  their  rulers,  the  poetry  of  religious 
aspiration  was  translated  into  the  prose  of  economic  and 
strategic  needs  and  interests;  and  it  was  primarily  to  this 
end  that  in  the  years  before  the  War,  Russia  had  extended 
her  military  programmes,  increased  her  peace  effectives  and 
constructed  her  strategic  railways.  Before  the  War  broke 
out,  German  support  of  Austria  in  the  Balkans  and  German 
penetration  in  Turkey  had  made  Germany  the  real  enemy. 
Thus  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Russian  scholars,  Professor 
Mitrofanoff,  had  asserted  in  June,  1914 — "The  road  to 
Constantinople  lies  through  Berlin  "  (Brailsford,  League  of 
Nations,  p.  145). 
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While    these    arrangements   were   being   made,    Italy    was 
rapidly  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  which  was  the  right  side 
in  the  War.     It  had  been  a  most  difficult  matter 
Enter  to  decide.     True,  Italy  had  been  a  member  of 

Italy  the  Triple  Alliance  for  over  30  years ;  but  it  hadf 

long  seemed  to  her  that  the  activities  of  Austria 
in  the  Balkans  were  hardly  consistent  with  the  impartial— 
even  altruistic — character  which  Italy  demanded  of  her  Allies 
in  that  region.  Nevertheless,  some  months  elapsed  before 
Italy  could  be  persuaded  definitely  to  break  with  her  old 
Allies  and  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  the  Entente.  Once  done, 
however,  it  seemed  a  particularly  happy  arrangement.  What 
more  appropriate  than  %  that  the  descendants  of  Garibaldi 
and  Mazzini  should  be  fighting  side  by  side  with  those  of 
Cromwell  and  of  the  heroes  of  the  French  revolution?  It 
was  true  that  they  were  also  siding  with  the  Tsar  and  his 
Cossacks;  but  was  it  not  abundantly  clear  that  a  spiritual 
re-birth  of  Eussia  had  taken  place?  Who  more  democratic 
in  April,  1915,  than  the  Government  of  Russia? 

Italy  therefore  undertook  "by  all  means  at  her  disposal 
to  conduct  the  campaign  in  union  with  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Russia. "  Virtue  is  its  own  reward,  no  doubt,  but  it's 
always  just  as  well  to  "assist"  Nature  and  Providence,  and 
Italy's  belief  in  the  virtue  of  her  action  was  reinforced  by 
the  agreement  into  which  she  entered  with  the  Entente 
Powers.  By  this  she  was  to  obtain  the  Trentino,  Istria, 
Dalmatia,  the  Gulf  of  Valona,  and  a  number  of  islands  along 
that  coast.*  Moreover  those  islands  and  that  part  of  the 
coast  not  given  to  Italy  were  to  be  neutralised.  Thus  Italy 
would  become  the  one  and  only  Adriatic  Power.  In  addi- 
tion she  was  to  have  confirmed  to  her  the  Dodecanese  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  a  share  in  the  partition — 
or  division  into  "  spheres  of  influence  " — of  Turkey.  She 
was  to  replace  Turkey  in  Libya  (N.  Africa).  She  was  to 
have  a  proportionate  share  of  the  indemnity  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  defeated  enemy.  She  was  to  be  secured  from  any 
interference  from  the  Vatican.  The  treaty  was  uto  be  kept 
secret.*' 

*  Atlas,  Map  22-23. 
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It  is  not  without  interest  that  the  first  signatory  of  thjs 
secret  document  was  Sir  E.  Grey,  that  pillar  of  Liberalism 
and  League  of  Nations  enthusiast.  But  further: — this  secret 
treaty  with  Italy,  dated  26th  April,  1915,  was  published 
broadcast  through  Britain  in  the  columns  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  on  18th  Jan.,  1918.  It  was,  again,  among  the 
last  to  be  published.  On  that  same  day  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  arranged  to  speak  at  the  Trades  Union  Congress.  He 
did  so,  and  in  the  course  of  his  exhortation  he  said — 

The   British   Empire  is  finding  its  purpose   in  the 

Great   Design  of   Providence   on   earth,   finding   it  in 

this  Great  War  for  liberty  and  right  throughout  the 

world. 

Innocent  Trades  Union  Congress!  Happy  Mr.  Lloyd  George!! 


By  this  treaty,  Russia  was  to  obtain  several  provinces  on 
the  south-east  of  the  Black  Sea.     France  was   to  have  the 

Syrian  coast  and  the  parts  of  Aleppo  and 
Partition  of  Anatolia  lying  between  Adana  and  the  Russian 
Asiatic  annexations.  Britain's  share  was  to  be  southern 

Turkey  1916  Mesopotamia    and    the    Syrian    ports    of   Haifa 

and  Akka. 

'  The  principal  prizes  of  this  deal  were  the  oil  fields,  that 
lying  north-east  of  Basra  coming  within  Britain's  sphere,  that 
of  Mosul  within  France's  sphere. 

1  Now  we  turn  to  the  Far  East.  And,  by  the  way,  what  a 
wonderful  thing  War  is!  How  it  brings  all  classes  and 

(Allied)  nations  together!  During  the  War  the 
China  conflict  of  classes  ceased  and  gave  place  to  a 

July,  1916  marvellous  harmony.  Each  nation  concentrated 

and  consecrated  all  its  force  and  resources  to 
the  one  great  end — the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  War  to  a 
successful  issue;  and  in  doing  so  forgot  all  strife  and  dis- 
sension. Again,  among  the  nations,  we  saw  the  illuminating 
and  inspiring  spectacle  of  all  races,  colours  and  creeds  joined 
in  the  new  and  greater  Crusade,  the  holy  War  for  jrighteous- 
ness  and  democracy  against  all  the  banded  hosts  of  hell  and 
darkness.  Nations  who  but  a  few  years  before  had  seemed 
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undying  foes,  now  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  cause 
of  God  and  Man. 

This  was  perhaps  especially  true  of  Russia  and  Japan. 
Only  ten  years  before,  these  two  countries  had  been  locked 
in  the  deadly  embrace  of  War — one  of  the  most  pitiless 
struggles  in  history.  Yet  now  they  were  embraced  in  the 
indissoluble  bond  of  freedom  and  democracy — twin  forces 
fighting  the  good  fight  against  all  the  powers  of  political 
autocracy  and  military  f rightf ulness . 

Especially  were  these  two  Powers  solicitous  for  the  security 
of  China;  and  they  saw  in  their  common  love  of  China  a 
link  for  the  greater  consolidation  of  their  close  friendship. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  is  nothing  so  selfish  as  love  : 
certainly  lovers  are  frequently  jealous.  Now  Russia  and 
Japan  in  their  love  of  China,  were  consumed  with  jealousy. 
No  third  "  lover "  with  designs  upon  the  body  of  China 
could  be  permitted  on  the  scene,  and  they  pledged  themselves 
to  work  together  to  prevent  any  such  thing;  they  were  pre- 
pared even  to  go  to  war — although  they  were  already  engaged 
in  one  war — rather  than  permit  any  other  Power  to  make 
advances  to  China  and  to  rival  them  in  her  affections.  This 
treaty,  signed  by  Sazonoff,  and  Motono  (the  Japanese  Am- 
bassador at  Petrograd)  on  3rd  July,  1916,  was  to  remain  in 
force  until  14th  July,  1921.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  Article  6  reads: — 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  Icept  in  complete 
secrecy  -from  everybody  except  the  two  High  Con- 
tracting Parties. 

What  more  natural?     Love  letters  are  not  written  for  every- 
body to  read. 

Meanwhile  in  the  Near  East,  events  were  moving  towards 

the  Rumanian  alliance.     Rumania  was  a  granary  of  corn,  a 

reservoir  of  oil,  for  which  Germany  had  long 

Enter  been   making  a   bold   bid,   and   in   return    for 

Rumania       which  she  could  offer  Rumania  real  assistance 

in  reaching  and  conquering  Bessarabia.      The 

Entente  on  its  side  had  been  busy  with  large  inducements.    • 

Even  official  representatives  of  the  Allied  Powers  joined  in 

the  conspiracy  of  deception.     In  the  month  of  April,  1915,  the 

French  military  attache  had  announced  with  all  the  authority 
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conferred  by  his  position  and  access  to  secret  sources  of  infor- 
mation, that  the  Germans  could  not  continue  the  War  for  more 
than  two  months,  as  their  stocks  of  copper  were  exhausted  : 
the  argument  based  upon  this  astounding  statement  was  that 
Rumania  should  intervene  at  once  and  lay  hands  on  Tran- 
sylvania before  it  was  too  late.  (Thomson,  Old  Europe's 
Suicide,  pp.  101-2). 

It  was  clear  at  any  rate  that  when  at  last  Rumania  did  de- 
cide to  intervene,  she  would  require  her  price. 

She  claimed  Transylvania  together  with  Bukovina  and  the 
Banat  as  her  share  of  the  spoil  in  the  case  of  an  Allied 
victory.  (Thomson,  loc.  cit.,  p.  107). 

On  16th  August,  1917,  these  demands  were  conceded  by  the 
Entente  Powers.  Thus  another  diplomatic  victory  of  the 
Allies  proclaimed  once  more  that  virtue  goes  not  unrewarded. 

On    9th    March,     1916,     Sazonoff,   the    Russian     Foreign 

Minister,  wiring  instruction  to  the  Russian  Ambassador   in 

Paris,  stated  the  readiness  of  Russia  to  continue 

The  German  the   War   until   such   time   as   the    French   and 

Frontiers,      British  could  dictate  the  drawing  of  the  fron- 

March,  1917  tiers  of  Germany  on  the  West,  providing  that 

they   gave   Russia   a   similar   undertaking  with 

regard    to    Germany's    eastern    boundary.       The    following 

sentence  is  significant: 

It  is  particularly  necessary  to  insist  on  the  exclusion 
of  the  Polish  question  from  the  subjects  of  interna- 
tional discussion,  and  on  the  elimination  of  all  attempts 
to  place  the  future  of  Poland  under  the  guarantee  and 
control  of  the  Powers. 

Russia  evidently  considered  herself  quite  capable  of  deter- 
mining the  future  of  Poland  without  outside  assistance. 

These  proposals  were  ultimately  agreed  to  by  Paris,  as 
announced  by  the  Russian  Ambassador,  llth  March,  1917. 
Meanwhile  the  French  had  fully  formulated  their  plans  for 
the  "rectification  of  frontiers."  Alsace-Lorraine  was  to  be 
restored  to  France,  and  the  frontiers  so  drawn  as  to  include 
"  the  entire  iron  district  of  Lorraine  and  the  entire  coal 
district  of  the  Saar  Valley.*'  The  region  between  the  new 
frontiers  and  the  Rhine  was  to  be  cut  off  from  Germany 
and  reconstituted  as  a  separate,  self-governing,  neutral  State 
•which  was  to  be  occupied  by  French  troops  until  the  Peace 
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Treaties  were  completely  fulfilled.  Russia  had  already  (14th 
Feb.)  undertaken  to  support  France  in  carrying  out  these 
plans. 

PART    II.      THE    BRIE?    REVELATIONS. 

In  this  section  we  turn  to  another  and  most  striking 
example  of  the  power  of  economic  interests  over  general 
policy,  including  even  military  strategy  in  time  of  war. 

In  the  course  of  a  remarkable  series  of  articles  by  an 
American  writer,  C.  K.  Streit,  published  in  Foreign  Affairs 
(August,  1920-February,  1921)  a  detailed  statement  was  made 
of  the  extraordinary  Briey  affair. 

The  Briey  district*  of  French  Lorraine  was  incomparably 
the  richest  of  the  French  iron  fields  before  the  War.  In 
1913,  no  less  than  7Qo/o  of  the  whole  French  output  of  iron 
ore  had  been  obtained  from  the  Briey  basin.  When  the  War 
broke  out — 

the  Germans  immediately  invaded  the  Briey  basin 
and  encountering  no  resistance  seized  possession  of  it. 
They  remained  in  control  of  it  until  the  end  of  the 
War.  It  was  not  until  the  Americans  launched  an 
offensive  in  the  direction  of  Briey  late  in  1918  (the 
last  month  of  the  War)  that  the  Allies  threatened  the 
German  possession  of  the  basin. 

During  the   War,   the   Germans   took   14,000,000    tons   of 

iron  ore  from  its  mines,  without  which  it  would  have  been 

impossible   for   Germany   to   continue   to   War,    as   both   the 

Spanish  and  Swedish  supplies  had  been  cut   off.     One  can 

therefore  well  understand  that  in  December,  1916,  the  Popular 

Gazette,  of  Cologne,  discussing  German  war  aims  should  say: 

The  narrow  band  of  territory  of  the  Briey  basin  is 

important    to    guarantee    our    military    and    economic 

independence,  especially  in  time  of  war.    We  had  need 

of  Briey  to  assure  us  our  necessary  supply  of  mineral, 

and  we  have  the  right  and  duty  to  demand  it  during 

the  peace  negotiations. 

In  fact  it  was  freely  asserted  that  the  Briey  iron  was  so 
essential  to  the  munitions  industry  of  Germany  that,  had  it 
been  recaptured,  she  could  not  have  held  out  for  more  than 

*  Lying  between  Verdun  and  Metz,  Atlas,  Maps  16  and  20. 
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6  months.  Streit  proves  that  both  the  French  and  the 
American  Military  Staff  were  clearly,  cognisant  of  the 
economic  and  strategic  value  of  the  Basin.  Yet  "this  vital 
sector  was  the  one  noted  for  its  continued  tranquillity  " 

Why? 

Why,  when  this  essential  gain  to  Germany  meant  dis- 
astrous loss  to  France  and  the  Allies,  a  loss  hardly  possible 
to  exaggerate,  was  this  area  allowed  to  remain  in  the  un- 
challenged possession  of  the  enemy?  That  the  Germans 
would  have  defended  the  region  desperately  goes  without 
saying,  yet  it  was  not  impregnable.  The  Germans,  acting 
on  the  principle  that  offence  is  the  best  form  of  defence, 
launched  their  long,  persistent,  and  fierce  assaults  upon 
Verdun,  with  the  primary  object  of  consolidating  their  control 
of  Briey. 

According  to  Hindenburg's  version,  Verdun  was 
attacked  in  .order  to  prevent  the  French  from  striking 
at  the  Basin  of  Briey — the  Achilles'  heel  of  the  Ger- 
man front,  which  was  but  20  miles  east  of  the 
fortress. 

And  this  is  what  the  German  Official  Communique  for  17th 
October,  1916,  said:— 

Verdun,  in  the  case  of  an  Allied   offensive,  would 
have  facilitated  the  recapture  of  the  mineral  basin  of 
Briey  which  is  precious  to  us  and  would  have  resulted 
i  in  menacing  the  fortress  of  Metz,  the  taking  of  which 

would  have  permitted  the  conquest  of  the  industrial 
and   mining   regions   of   German    Lorraine,   thus    de- 
priving us  of  the  most  vital  part  of  our  war  industry. 
Yet  though  these  things  clearly  demonstrate  the  key-impor- 
tance of  Briey,  and  give  good  ground  for  the  assumption  that 
a  determined  onslaught  on  that  sector  would  have  sounded 
the  doom  of  Germany,  the  attack  was  never  made.     Again, 
why? 

The  answer,  Streit  allegte!s,  lies  in  the  interlocking  of 
French  and  German  capitalist  interests  in  the  whole  province. 
One  example  must  here  suffice — that  of  the  famous  de  Wendel 
family.  This  family  owned  some  22,500  acres  of  iron- 
mining  land,  about  l-8th  of  the  whole  basin,  on  the  boundary 
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between  the  two  countries,  about  half  being  in  Germany  and 
half  in  France,  connected  by  underground  tunnels. 

The  family  claims  to  be  French,  and  one  of  them, 
Francois,  President  of  the  Association  of  Ironmasters  (Comifce- 
des  Forges)  the  great  French  iron  and  steel  combine,  sat 
during  the  War  as  the  Conservative  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  His  brother  Charles  was  a  naturalised  German 
and  sat  in  the  German  Reichstag.  Charles  resigned  on  the 
outbreak  of  War,  returned  to  France  and  offered  his  services 
to  the  Minister  of  War,  no  doubt  thinking  that  he  could  best 
serve  the  fatherland  ("where  iron  is,  there  is  the  fatherland" \ 
by  opposing  any  French  attack  upon  the  now-German  basin. 

We  find  another  member  of  the  family,  Humbert,  acting 
in  London  as  the  sole  purchasing  agent  for  France  of  iron 
and  steel.  Humbert's  brother-in-law,  General  de  la  Panouze, 
a  military  attache  at  London,  "  checked  "  the  purchases  of 
Humbert.  Then  again  it  was  a  branch  of  the  Association 
which  distributed  the  metal  imported  into  France  by  the 
London  agent.  Francois,  the  Deputy,  was  given  the  task  of 
investigating  the  charge  that  the  Association  was  profiteering ! 
That  was  in  1915.  Three  years  later,  when  he  resigned  the 
task,  on  being  appointed  President  of  the  Association,  no- 
report  was  yet  forthcoming. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  key  positions  which  the  steel 
combine  filled  with  its  representatives  during  the  War;  and 
this  policy  of  filling  strategical  positions  was  an  important 
factor  in  securing  that  their  property  should  be  immune  from, 
attack  and  destruction  during  the  War,  in  spite  of  the 
inevitable  prolongation  of  the  struggle  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives. 

PART  III.    THE  MINISTRIES  OF  INFORMATION. 

How,  then,  is  it  possible  for  the  statesmen,  and  those  for 
whom  the  statesmen  speak  and  act,  so  completely  to  hood- 
wink the  masses?  There  are  good  reasons  for  it. 

Once  we  are  fighting  another  nation,  particularly  a 
powerful  nation,  once  we  have  thrown  all  we  have  into  the 
scale,  have  pledged  life  itself,  we  have  to  justify  the  terrible 
sacrifices  of  ourselves  and  others;  and  thus  the  process  of 
"rationalisation"  commences. 
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But  apart  from  that,  those  whose  business  and  interest  it 
is  to  organise  the  forces  on  each  side  leave  nothing  to  chance 
in  the  matter.  And  this  is  how  it  is  done: — 

I  suppose  we  are  all  perfectly  familiar  with  the  part  which 
Wolff's  Agency  has  played  as  an  instrument  of  German  propa- 
ganda from  the  early  days  of  the  War.  The  British  Government 
decided  to  counter  it  by  employing  Reuter's  Agency  for  the 
disseminating  of  accurate  news  to  all  parts  of  the  neutral 
world.  They  arranged,  not  that  the  service  supplied  by 
Reuter's  should  be  altered  or  interfered  with,  but  that  there 
should  be  gratuitously  added  and  cabled  at  the  expense  of  this 
Government  such  information  as  the  British  Government 
officially  desired  to  be  communicated  and  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  newspaper  proprietors  and  editors  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
(Mr.  McCurdy,  defending  the  Ministry  of  Information  in  the 
Commons,  5th  August,  1918). 

A  Ministry  of  Information  was  set  up  for  disseminating 
among  the  people -at  home  "  such  information  as  the  Govern- 
ment officially  desired  to  be  communicated,"  and  a  Censorship 
for  the  suppression  of  such  news  and  views  as  it  desired 
not  to  be  communicated.  The  head  of  the  Department  of 
Information  was  Lord  Beaverbrook,  and  the  Director  for  the 
British  Empire,  Lord  Eothermere.  Altogether  the  various 
heads  of  the  Department  in  the  several  countries  "represented 
a  most  formidable  combination,"  as  Mr.  Leif  Jones  remarked 
in  the  same  debate,  during  which  he  gave  particulars  of  the 
financial  and  business  interests  of  those  gentlemen. 

Every  possible  agency  was  used  to  mould  the  opinions 
and  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people.  Press,  platform, 
picture-houses  and  posters  were  all  powerful  instruments  for 
this  .purpose.  Even  the  pulpit  was  not  despised  or  rejected! 
But  the  most  interesting  of  all  examples  of  the  power  of 
propaganda  is  provided  by  Belgium.  The  Germans  during 
their  occupation  had  created  a  pro-German  "complex"  among 
the  Belgian  masses.  When  the  Allied  troops  marched  into 
Belgium,  they  were  amazed  to  discover  that  "  gallant  little 
Belgium "  was,  in  part  at  least,  hostile — so  much  so  that 
Allied  propaganda  had  to  set  about  converting  Belgian 
opinion ! 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus,  behind  public  opinion  are  ever  the  few  who  keep 
their  heads  while  the  many  |are  losing  theirs,  who  are  making 
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iheir  bit  while  the  many  are  doing  (and  losing)  their  bit, 
who  are  making  the  world  safe  for  exploitation  and  the 
exploiters,  while  the  many  dream  vague  dreams  of  the  dawn 
of  Democracy.  By  secret  treaties  dividing  up  and  parti- 
tioning the  territory  of  their  enemies  the  few  are  also  busy: 
preparing  the  minds  of  the  people  for  a  peace  of  conquest, 
stupefying  them  with  fear,  inflaming  them  with  hatred,  and 
keeping  them  at  war  until  it  serves  their  own  interest  to 
call  a  halt. 

The  power,  and  the  unscrupulous  use  of  the  power,  of  Big 
Business  and  its  political  henchmen  over  the  minds  of  the 
masses,  by  the  various  instruments  which  capitalism  has 
placed  at  their  service,  represents  at  once  one  of  the  chief 
dangers  and  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  to  the  working 
class.  The  War  illustrated  the  danger  especially  as  never 
before.  It  is  at  our  own  peril  that  we  shall  neglect  it. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

IMPERIALISM   IN   THE    PEACE    TREATIES. 

Tho    two    preceding    chapters    will    have    prepared    us    to 
approach  our  present  study  with  critical  faculties  alert;   and 
never    was    a    healthy    scepticism    of     "  high- 
The  falutin  "  phrases  more  necessary. 

Versailles          The  Armistice  between  the  Allied  Powers  and 
Treaty  Germany   was   signed    llth   Nov.,    1918.     It   is 

as  well  to  remember  that  the  terms  of  the 
Armistice  accepted  by  both  sides  were  those  laid  down  by 
President  Wilson  in  his  famous  "  Fourteen  Points."  These 
principles  had  been  excellent  propaganda  for  the  Allied 
cause  The  Treaties  demonstrate  that  they  were  merely 
propaganda.  The  "  Peace -Makers  "  deliberately,  completely 
and  most  cynically  betrayed  the  Armistice  Terms.  If  the 
war  commenced  with  tearing  up  a  "scrap  of  paper,"  it  ended 
as  it  began! 

The  terms  and  the  results  of  the  German  Treaty  are 
familiar  enough  to  all  who  are  eren  slightly  interested  in 
politics.  We  propose  here,  therefore,  to  deal  with  it  very 
briefly  in  spite  of  its  great  importance. 

It  quickly  proved  unworkable;  but  our  brilliant  statesmen, 
born  tl  fit  to  govern,"  were  concerned  only  with  their  own 
special  interests,  regardless  of  whether  the  rest  of  the  Treaty 
harmonised  or  conflicted  with  those  interests.  Nor  had  the 
other  Allied  Powers  been  any  more  far-seeing. 

Britain's  demands  might  have  been  realised.  France's 
demands  might  have  been  realised.  Both,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  could  not  be  realised.  Such  is  the  internal 
contradiction  and  dilemma  of  the  Treaty.  It  is  based  upon 
the  different  and  antagonistic  interests  of  British  capitalism 
and  French  capitalism. 

The  demands  of  both  countries  were  embodied  in  the 
Treaty — it  is  easy  enough  to  write  such  things  on  paper! 

Here  we  have  room  only  for  a  ruthless  summary  of  the 
Economic  Clauses  of  the  Treaty. 
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The  German  economic  system,  which  was  absolutely 
pivotal,  note,  to  the  general  European  system,  depended  upon 
(a)  her  overseas  commerce;  (b)  her  coal  and  iron;  and  (c) 
her  transport  and  tariff  system. 

(a)  Her  Overseas  Commerce. 

1.  All  ships  above  1,600  tons  burthen,   1/2  of  those 
between  1,000-1,600  tons,  and  1/4  of  her  fishing  fleet 
were   surrendered;    in   addition,    she    was    to   build   a 
further    1,000,000   tons   of   shipping   for    the   Allies. 

2.  All  African  possessions,  and  all  economic  rights 
and  privileges  in  Africa  and  China,  together  with  all 
property  in  foreign  countries,  surrendered. 

(b)  Her  Coal  and  Iron.     The  Saar  Valley  coalfield  was 
taken    from    her  ;    further   she    had   to    deliver    huge 
quantities    of    coal    to    Russia,    Belgium    and    Italy. 
Also  2/3  of  her  iron  lost. 

(c)  Transport  and  Tariff  System.    An  Inter -Allied  Com- 
mission was  to  be  appointed  to  take  over  her  Railways, 
Rivers,    Canals,    Ports    and    Public    Services,    and    to 
control  her  taxes  and  tariffs. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  vast  money  charges. 

The  root  dilemma  of  the  Treaty  lies  in  the  demand  for  a 
huge  indemnity  after  all  the  means  of  industry  had  been 
taken  away  from  the  debtor.  The  attempt  to  put  it  into 
operation  has  been  disastrous  not  only  for  Germany  but  for 
Europe  and  the  world  at  large.  In  Europe  east  of  the 
Rhine,  especially,  has  this  policy  proved  fatal,  resulting  in 
the  rapid  degradation  of  the  standard  of  life  of  the  masses 
throughout  Central  Europe,  in  which,  however,  the  other 
Treaties,  as  we  shall  see,  have  played  a  prominent  part.  Nor 
can  we  in  this  connection  omit  reference  to  the  terrible  and 
devastating  effects  of  the  blockade,  continued  for  nine  months' 
after  the  Armistice.  The  tragic  results  of  this  deadly 
policy  are  written  large  in  the  deteriorated  physique  of  the 
.  populations  subjected  to  it. 

The  unemployment  in  Britain  from  1920  onwards  has 
been  caused  in  considerable  measure  by  this  impoverishment 
of  the  populations  of  Central  Europe  who  can  no  longer 
purchase  foreign  goods,  and  of  the  other  millions  in  Russia 
who  were  deliberately  excluded  from  commercial  intercourse. 
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France,  owing  to  her  practical  self-sufficiency,  has  suffered 
very  much  less:  she  has  therefore  proved  far  more  uncom- 
promising in  the  matter  of  her  demands  upon  Germany.  The 
dream  of  a  "  Middle  Europe  "  seems,  with  the  collapse  of 
Germany,  to  have  taken  possession  of  France,  who  has 
pursued  a  consistently  positive  and  active  policy  to  some  such' 
end  ever  since  the  Armistice — particularly  in  the  formation  of 
the  Little  Entente  (Yugo-Slavia,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Rumania — • 
supported  by  Poland)  the  immediate  objects  being  apparently 
to  make  herself  the  military  master  of  Europe,  and  to  gain 
control  over  the  whole  of  the  coal  and  iron  resources  of 
Europe. 

The  final  result  of  the  Treaty,  which  grossly  violated  both 
the  professed  war -arms  of  the  Allies  and  also  the  terms  of 
the  Armistice,  has  been  to  play  a  highly  important  part  in 
creating  the  economic  and  social  chaos  which  has  prolonged 
and  intensified  the  suffering  of  war-time,  to  arouse  new 
hostilities  between  the  "  loyal  and  gallant  Allies  "  of  war- 
time, and  even  to  prevent  the  reconstruction  of  capitalism 
itself. 

Pre-War  Austria-Hungary*  in  point  of  size  was  second  only 
to  Russia  among  the  European  countries.  Its  area  was 
260,000  square  miles,  its  population  some  51 
TheAustro-  millions.  The  latter  consisted  of  many  diverse 
Hungarian  and  conflicting  elements — one  of  the  greatest 
Treaties  difficulties  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  an 
important  factor  in  determining  the  national 
and  international  policy  of  the  State.  Every  nationalist 
movement  within  the  State  was  rigorously  suppressed,  every 
such  movement  outside  the  country  was  discountenanced.  The 
problem  was  the  more  urgent  because  in  some  cases,  e.g., 
Italians  and  Serbs,  the  subject  populations  had  but  to  look 
across  the  frontier  to  see  their  kinsmen  in  the  enjoyment  of 
national  independence. 

The  oppression  to  which  these  peoples  within  the  Empire 
were  subjected  was  due  in  part  at  least  to  that  fact:  yet  the 
inevitable  result  was  merely  to  intensify  nationalist,  anti- 
Austrian  feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  frontiers. 

*  Atlas,  Map   (inset)   21. 
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But  the  difficulties  of  the  State  were  not  only  racial.  They 
were  also  economic  problems,  based  upon  her  geographical 
limitations.  Her  chief  rivers  reached  the  sea  through  foreign 
territory:  the  Elbe  into  the  North  Sea  and  the  Oder  into 
the  Baltic  via  Germany,  the  Danube  into  the  Black  Sea  via 
Kumania,  while  finally  the  Morava-Vardar  Valley  led  to  the 
Aegean  via  Serbia  and  Greece.  Again,  her  one  strip  of 
coast,  along  the  Eastern  Adriatic  was,  economically,  of  com- 
paratively little  value. 

We  have  seen  how  the  need  for  further  access  to  the  sea 
had  set  her  in  opposition  to  Serbia,  especially  against  any 
further  extension  westward  of  Serbia's  influence,  which  "  not 
only  menaced  Austria  and  Hungary  with  the  loss  of  existing 
ports  and  coast-lines,  but  closed  the  door  to  future  expansion." 

Austria,  therefore,  awaited  the  opportunity  of  destroying 
once  for  all  the  menace  of  the  Serbians,  or  South  Slavs  headed 
by  Serbia.  The  opportunity  seemed  to  have  come  in  July, 
1914.  But  the  event  was  widely  different  from  Austria's 
hopes  and  expectations.  Her  attempt  ended  in  the  disruption 
of  the  Empire  itself.  As  a  result  of  the  War  and  the  Peace, 
Austria  is  reduced  in  area  to  35,000  square  miles,  and  in 
population  to  6|  millions.  Similarly  Hungary  is  reduced  to 
little  more  than  one-third  its  pre-war  area,  and  from  a  pre- 
war population  of  20,000,000  to  some  7,500,000.  Austria  is 
now  a  small  mountain  country  cut  off  from  the  sea  and  from 
its  own  great  regions,  especially  its  great  industrial  areas. 

An  examination  of  the  territorial  losses  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  of  the  new  States  formed  from  these  provinces  constitute 
the  chief  importance  of  these  Treaties.  The  following  pro- 
vinces* have  been  handed  over: 

1.     To  the  new  State  of  Czecho-Slovakia. 

(a)  Bohemia,  one  of  the  chief  industrial  centres  of  the 
old  Empire.  The  coal  resources  and  the  river  systems  for 
transport  arid  communication  have  been  the  chief  factors  in 
this  development.  Originally  opened  up  by  Germans,  the 
country  was  being  exploited  by  native  capitalists  at  the  out- 
break of  war.  Inevitably  this  part  of  the  newly-formed 

*  See  Atlas,  Map   20-21   for  most  of  these. 
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State  will  play  a  leading  role  in  its  policy.  In  addition  to 
its  coal  output,  the  most  important  industry  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass-ware,  which  is  a  large  export.  "  The  sand 
fluxes,  and  colouring  materials  of  Bohemian  glass-ware  are 
all  peculiar  to  the  region,  and  the  wares  therefore  cannot  be 
imitated  elsewhere."  (Red way,  Commercial  Geography,  p. 
351).  Bohemia  is  further  a  considerable  textile  centre,  and 
its  grain-growing  culture  is  on  a  very  high  level.  The 
principal  town,  Prague,  is  connected  by  the  Elbe  with  the 
^North  Sea,  and  controls  the  coal,  textile  and  glass  trade  of 
the  province. 

(b)  Moravia.      The    coalfields    of    Bohemia    extend    into 
Moravia  and  have  made  its  chief  town,  Briinn,  a  centre  of 
industrial   activity   which   is   stimulated   by    its   nearness    to 
Bohemia.     Further   eastward,   we   find   agriculture   predomi- 
nant, the  chief  products  being  barley  and  the  vine. 

(c)  In  the  Carpathian  region,  the  new   State  is  definitely 
agricultural  and  pastoral:  its  forest  wealth  is  vast. 

Taking  the  new  State  as  a  whole,  we  find  it  to  hold  a  key 
position  in  Central  Europe.  This  region  was  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  Germany's  dream  of  a  "  Middle  Europe  "  under  her 
control.  France,  in  assuming  Prussia's  pretensions  in 
Europe,  is  finding  it  equally  essential. 

2.     To  Poland. 

(a)  Silesia.     The  Upper  Silesian  coalfield  is,  judged  quan- 
titatively,   the   richest   in    Europe.     One-third    of    it   lay   in 
Austrian  territory;    and  this   (together  with   the  ex-Russian 
part   of   the   coalfield)    passed   under    the    Peace    Treaty   to 
Poland. 

(b)  Galicia*    lying    north    and    east    of    the    Carpathians, 
really  forms  part  of  the  great  Russian  plain.     The  chief  town, 
Lemberg,    is    an    important    industrial    centre  ;     Cracow    is 
^amous    for    its    salt   mines    ("a    mass    of    rock-salt    twelve 
hundred  feet  thick.")  Redway,  Commercial  Geography,  p.  351. 
Between  the  two  towns  is  another  coalfield. 

*  Galicia  is  included  here  because,  although  not  given  to  Poland 
under  the  Peace  Treaty,  it  has  been  occupied  by  her  without  protest 
from  the  Allies. 
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3.  To  Rumania. 

(a)  Bukovina,  a  mountainous  region,  chiefly  noted   for  flax 
and   other   agricultural   products,   rounds   off    the   Rumanian 
territory    in    the    north.     Its   population    consists    chiefly    of 
Ruthenians,     Rumanians     coming      second     on     the      list. 
(Ruthenians  38o/0,  Rumanians  34o/0). 

(b)  Transylvania,  also  very  mountainous,  has  minerals  as 
well  as  an  important  wine  industry.     It  undoubtedly  includes 
a  majority  of  Rumanians,  but  they  number  only  55<yo  of  the 
whole  population.     In  determining  the  boundary  the  line  of 
nationality   has    been   followed  ;    but  this  has  meant,   as   so 
often  elsewhere,   that  the  economic  unity  of  the  region  has 
been  hopelessly  transgressed.     Streams,  canals  and  railways 
have  been  cut  at  random. 

The  Rumanians  themselves  have  a  simple  solution,  and  one 
that  speaks  well  for  their  progress  in  Imperialist  principles: 
to  extend  the  new  Rumania  to  the  River  Theiss,  irrespective 
of  the  principle  of  nationality. 

(c)  The  Banat  presented  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems of  demarcation.    It  was  divided  between  Rumania  and 
Yugo-Slavia.     Rumania  received  the  lion's  share,  including 
the   important   coalfield   and   the   town    of   Temesvar.       The 
boundary  line,  however,  is  so  drawn  as  to  divide  the  railway 
line  linking  Temesvar  with  the  Danube:  a  situation  tolerably 
certain  to  create  friction. 

(d)  Bessarabia,  which  belonged  to  pre-war  Russia,  is  also 
added  to  Rumania  (though  Soviet  Russia's  agreement  to  this 
has  never  been  asked). 

The  general  result  so  far  as  Rumania  is  concerned  is  that 
(assuming  the  maintenance  of  the  Treaty  boundaries)  a  new 
economy  combining  manufacture  with  agriculture  will  be 
developed,  owing  to  the  acquisition  of  mineral  deposits, 
especially  in  the  Banat  and  Transylvania.  This  will  create 
the  conditions  for  the  rise  of  the  capitalist  and  proletarian 
classes  and  class-struggles. 

4.  To  Yugo-Slavia. 

(a)  Part  of   the  Banat — see  3   (c)   above. 

(b)  Part   of   Styria,   where   the   most   interesting   feature 
relates  to  the  town  of  Marburg,  a  definitely  German  town 
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in  population.  "But  it  is  an  important  market  town  for  the 
plain-country  farther  south  and  a  centre  of  railway  com- 
munication. It  has  therefore  been  given  to  the  new  State  " 
(Newbigin,  Aftermath,  p.  56) — which  indicates  that  nationalist 
principles  must  give  place  to  economic  considerations, 
especially  when  the  latter  are  of  advantage  to  Allied  States: 
and  all  the  more  so  as  these  are  subservient  t«  the  capital 
of  the  Western  Allies. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  provinces  added  to  Serbia  for  the 
formation  of  Yugo-Slavia  (part  of  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina)  their  inclusion  represents  the  realisation 
of  that  country's  dream  of  a  union  of  the  whole  of  the  South 
Slavs.  Further,  it  has  meant  the  inclusion  of  a  considerable 
and  important  coast  line,  at  the  same  time  cutting  off 
Austria  from  the  sea.  Serbia  has  reason  to  believe  that  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  those  who  serve  the  right 
—side! 

5.     To  Italy. 

(a)  The  Trentino  (South  Tyrol).    This  constitutes  another 
great  problem  created  by  the  Peace  Treaty.     "  The  economiq 
Connections,   no   less   than   the    national    sympathies   of   the 
people  here,  lie  to  the  north  and  not  to  the  south,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  Italian  administration,  however  sympathetic 
and  enlightened,  can  prevent  widespread  poverty  and  resul- 
tant unrest.     The  fine  fruits  of  Bozen  and  Meran  find  their 
natural  markets  in  industrial  Austria  and  Germany,  not  in 
fruit  growing  Italy"  (Newbigin,  Aftermath,  p.  50).  Especially 
in  the  north  of  this  new  Italian  territory,  the  German  popu- 
lation   forms    an    almost    solid    block    continuous    with    the 
Germans  in  the  North. 

Here  again  we  find  deviations  from  the  "  natural  "  frontiers 
for  economic  purposes;  thus  the  towns  of  Innichen  and 
Tarvis  are  included  within  the  new  Italian  border  in  order 
to  give  control  of  important  roads,  the  former  offering  the 
possibility  of  railway  construction,  the  latter  carrying  with  it 
an  important  section  of  railway. 

(b)  Istria,  with  the  ports  of  Trieste   and  Fiume.      This 
was  given  to  Italy  under  the  Secret  Treaty  of  April,  1915. 
But  Fiume  is  an  essential  port  for  Jugo-Slavia;   and  after 
"complications,"  in  the  course  of  which  the  town  was  seized 
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and  held  by  D'Annunzio  (an  Italian  freebooter  and  poet)  it 
was,  by  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo,  Nov.,  1920,  constituted  a 
Free  City,  as  a  compromise  between  the  rival  claims. 

We  have  here  paid  little  attention  to  questions  of 
nationality  for  the  reasons  that  races  are  so  hopelesslyr 
mingled,  and  even  where  a  clear  majority  of  any  race  is 
certain,  there  are  considerable  minorities  of  other  and  often 
more  or  less  hostile  races.  "  Most  of  these  national  States 
would  include  an  Ulster "  (Brailsford,  League  of  Nations, 
p.  109).  Furthermore,  there  are  frequently  examples  of  the 
extension  of  the  territory  of  these  races  to  areas  obviously 
unjustified  from  the  principle  of  nationality,  and  for  purely 
economic  reasons. 

Taking  the  territorial  changes  generally,  the  motive  of  the 
'Allied  Powers  in  recognising  the  claims  of  the  various 
nationalities 

was  less  a  regard  for  the  abstract  principle  of  nationality 
than  a  resolve  to  cut  Germany's  road  to  the  East,  and  to  ring 
her  round  with  a  galaxy  of  hostile  States  moving  in  the  Allied 
orbit  .  .  .  While  Austria  is  kept  outside  the  German  system,  the 
Bagdad  Railway  remains  under  Allied  military  control,  and 
Germany  is  kept  lat  a  safe  distance  from  Turkey  and  the 
Straits.  Each  of  these  new  creations,  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia 
and  the  greater  Serbia,  was  recommended  by  Allied  propaganda 
as  an  essential  "barrier"  or  "bulwark"  against  "Germanism," 
while  Poland  had  the  dubious  felicity  to  be  a  barrier  against 
Berlin  and  Moscow  at  once.  The  work  has  been  done  with 
masterly  completeness.  (Brailsford,  After  the  Peace,  pp.  46-48). 

In  addition  to  these  territorial  losses  of  Austria-Hungary 
various  directly  economic  clauses  were  added  including  the 
inevitable  Reparations.  Such  a  demand,  owing  to  the 
blockade  and  its  economic  effects,  industrial  collapse  and 
widespread  poverty,  was  particularly  harsh  and  ineffective. 

Austria  had  to  surrender  all  her  merchant  shipping — a  loss 
the  less  felt  since  she  was  reduced  to  an  inland  country,  with} 
practically  no  industries  and  little  agriculture.  She  was  also 
to  be  charged  with  the  cost  of  an  army  of  occupation.  Her 
protective  fiscal  system  was  to  end — at  the  very  time  when 
the  Allies  were  busy  framing  tariffs  against  their  late  enemies. 
The  Danube  was  to  be  "internationalised" — but  Austria  was 
to  have  ro  representation  on  the  administrative  Commission. 
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The  result  of  the  treaties  has  been  to  reduce  Austria- 
Hungary  to  a  starving  chaos.  At  least  the  old  Empire  did 
present  a  certain  economic  unity  :  that  unity  has  beent 
shattered  by  these  Treaties:  the  consequences  of  this  disinte- 
grating policy  are  written  large  in  the  deteriorated  physique, 
the  shattered  nervous  system,  and  the  diseased  bones  of  the 
peoples. 

Western  Europe  has  reduced  Eastern  and  Central  Europe 
to  a  well-nigh  universal  misery,  and  has  called  it  Peace 
because  the  tragic  victims  have  not  been  able  to  offer  any 
resistance. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  situation  thus  created  by 
the  Peace  Treaties  is  the  definite  extension  of  the  Imperialism 
of  the  Western  Allies  to  European  territory.  Before  the 
War  it  was  held  that 

if  war  should  break  out,  it  will  be  for  some  stake  in  the  Near 
East  or  in  China,  and  it  will  end  without  territorial  charges  in 
Europe — a  geographical  term  from  which  the  Balkans  must 
always  be  excluded.  (Brailsford,  War  of  Steel  and  Gold,  p.  36). 

Even  during  the  War  (March,  1917)  the  same  acute 
thinker  could  still  write,  "  The  stakes  lie  outside  Europe, 
though  the  war  is  waged  on  its  soil"  (Ibid,  p.  338).  The 
Peace  Treaties  demonstrated  the  error  of  his  optimism. 

It  is  Brailsford  once  more,  writing  after  the  War,  who 
asserts  of  the  new  national  States  created  by  the  Treaties: 

Their  independence  is  only  nominal.  Alike  in  their  commercial 
and  their  political  life  they  must  obey  the  lightest  suggestion 
of  the  Powers  which  possess  the  force  or  the  wealth  to  control 
their  destinies  .  .  .  These  little  States,  whose  chief  possession  is 
a  strip  of  coast,  have  become  items  in  British  naval  policy, 
useful  when  we  please  to  trade,  indispensable  when  we  prefer 
to  blockade.  The  minor  continental  States  dovetail  as  naturally 
into  the  military  policy  of  France.  They  have  no  free  share  in 
determining  the  policy  of  any  unit  larger  than  themselves. 
(Brailsford,  After  the  Peace,  pp.  58-9). 
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The  outstanding  feature  of  and  effect  of  this  Treaty  (the* 
Treaty  of   Neuilly)  is  the  extension  of  the  Greek  coast-line 
at  the  expense  of  Bulgaria.*   This  change  occurs 
The       ^  in    the    south    of    Bulgaria,    the    whole    of    her 

Bulgarian      Aegean  coast-line,  including  the  port  of  Dede- 
Treaty  gatch,   being    under   the    Treaty   placed   at   the 

disposal  of  the  Allies,  and  later  given  to  Greece. 
One  of  Bulgaria's  great  hopes  was  shattered  by  the  Turkish 
Treaty  which 

permits  her  great  enemy  Greece  to  advance  eastward,  almost 
to  the  walls  of  Constantinople  and  north  westward  far  beyond 
the  Enos-Midia  line,  which  Bulgaria,  after  the  ^first  Balkan 
campaign  of  1912,  expected  to  obtain  as  a  frontier.  To 
Greece  also  there  falls  the  town  of  Adrianople.  (Newbigin, 
Aftermath,  pp.  90-1). 

Thus  Bulgaria  lost  access  to  the  Aegean,  and  all  that  she 
gained  at  such  cost  by  the  Balkan  Wars. 

The  changes  on  her  western  frontier  involving  cessions  of 
territory  to  Yugo-Slavia  are  less  important  :  but  they  give 
the  latter  considerable  strategic  advantages,  which  in  fact 
were  scarcely  necessary  in  view  of  the  downfall  of  Austria. 

In  addition  to  the  territorial  clauses  are  the  inevitable- 
Reparations.  In  Bulgaria's  case  the  sum  was  fixed  at 
2,250,000,000  gold  francs.  Deliveries  of  coal  (50,000  tons 
annually  for  five  years)  were  to  be  made  to  Yugo-Slavia, 
and  deliveries  of  cattle  and  horses  to  Greece,  Rumania  and 
Yugo-Slavia.  All  her  warships  and  submarines  were  to  be 
surrendered,  with  the  exception  of  four  torpedo  boats  and 
six  motor  boats  for  police  and  fishery  work.  No  military 
or  naval  air  forces  were  to  be  allowed. 

An  amusing  feature  of  these  Treaties  is  that  each  com- 
mences by  imposing  upon  the  several  countries  the  full 
acceptance  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations — even 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  Germany,  it  is  itself  excluded  from 
the  JL/eague  ;  and  of  the  Labour  Convention  under  the 
League,  which  the  Allies  themselves  promptly  commenced  to 
repudiate. 

*  Atlas,  Map  23. 
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This  Treaty  (the  Treaty  of  Sevres)  so  far  as  its  territorial 
clauses  go  may  be  studied  under  three  heads: — 1,  European 

Turkey;  2,  The  Zone  of  the  Straits;  3,  The 
The  disruption  of  Asiatic  Turkey.* 

Turkish  1.    European  Turkey.    With  the  exception  of 

Treaty  Constantinople  itself,  and  a  very  small  region 

surrounding  it — just  enough  to  ensure  the  water 
supply  of  the  town  by  the  inclusion  of  Lake  Derkos — Turkey 
ceased  to  possess  territory  in  Europe.  The  whole  province  of 
Thrace  passed  to  Greece,  which  thus  obtained  the  whole 
northern  coast  of  the  Aegean  Sea. 

This  part  of  the  Treaty  thus  adds  further  confirmation 
to  tho  view  that  the  whole  Balkan  struggle  (so  far  as  the 
Balkan  States  themselves  are  concerned)  has  been  in  large 
measure  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  coast  line. 

2.  The  Zone   of  the  Straits,  extending  inland   on  both 
sides    of    the    Bosphorus,    the    Sea    of    Marmora    and    the 
Dardanelles,  and  including  also  the  island  of  Mitylene,  was 
placed    under   the    control   of   an    Inter -Allied    Commission. 
These  important  waters,  the  storm-centre  of  a  centuries-long 
struggle,  were  to  be  "  internationalised,,1"  by  which  the  vic- 
torious Allies  meant  "  Entente-ised  T' — the  Commission  being 
appointed  from  the  League  of  Nations. 

3.  Turkey  in   Asia  is  what  remained  after  the   various 
Allies  interested   in  those  regions  had  cut  off  their  claims 
from  the  once  extensive  dominions  of   the   Empire.     Shorn 
of  all  these  provinces,  Turkey  is  limited  to  Asia  Minor,  and 
even  this  was  reduced  in  the  West  by  the  granting  of  Smyrna 
and  a  surrounding  region  to  Greece,  which  also  obtained  the 
islands   off   the   cost  of  Asia   Minor,   so   becoming   the   pre- 
dominant  Balkan   Power  in  the  Aegean   by  reason  of  the 
length    of    coast-line    she    now   possessed — making    Bulgaria, 
and  even  Yugo-Slavia  largely  dependent  upon  her — and  of 
her  possession  of  the  Port  of  Smyrna.     The  latter  especially 
is  one  of  the  great  prizes  in  that  region  and  Greek  traders 
hoped  under  the  new  conditions  to  deflect  trade  from  Con- 
stantinople  to    Smyrna.     The    whole    Turkish    "settlement" 
has    been    upset   by    the    Nationalist    Turks,    under    Kemal 
Pasha,    who    declined    to   accept   the    Treaty,    established    a 

*  Atlas,  Maps  23,  28. 
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Government  at  Angora,  drove  the  Greeks  out  of  Smyrna, 
and  are  (as  this  book  goes  to  press)  negotiating  with  the 
Allies  for  the  return  to  Turkey  of  all  the  European  territory 


taken  from  her  in  1920,  and  for  the  recognition  of  Turkish 
overlordship  of  the  Straits. 

As  for  the  other  provinces,  Turkey  was  to  recognise  their 
independence,  i.e.,  she  undertook  not  to  interfere  in  any  way. 
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with  them  herself,  and  left  the  Allies  a  free  hand  in 
partitioning  them.  Not  that  it  is  called  by  any  such  brutal 
name  as  that.  In  these  days  of  advance,  of  democracy  and 
the  rights  of  small  nations,  it  is  not  even  called  establishing 
a  protectorate.  The  modern  term  is  "receiving a  mandate," 
and  tho  advanced  nations  concerned  receive  the  mandate  only 
on  "  the  principle  that  the  well-being  and  development  of 
such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilisation  "  (League  of 
Nations  Covenant  (§  22) . 

The  Turkish  provinces  to  be  ''  mandated  "  were  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine  and  Hedjaz,  while  self-govern- 
ment was — some  day — to  be  conferred  on  Kurdistan.  The 
exact  boundaries  of  these  provinces  were  not  defined  in  the 
'Treaty. 

(a)  Armenia*     about     which     this     and     other     Western 
countries  have  been  so  much  concerned  owing  to  the  massacres 
by  the  Turks,  was  the  one   State  which  asked  for  a  manda- 
tory, the  other  provinces  being  strenuously   opposed  to  any 
such  relation  being  established.   Yet  this  was  the  one  province 
abandoned  by  the  Powers.     The  reason  is   not  far  to  seek. 
In  the  other  provinces  there  were  oil  and  other  minerals,  rail- 
ways and  cotton  fields  to  be   exploited;    in  Armenia  there 
were  only  Christian  souls  to  be  saved. 

(b)  In  Mesopotamia^  Britain  received  the  mandate.     The 
attraction  was  the  vast  potential  wealth.     Mesopotamia  may 
yet  become  one  of  the  great  granaries  and  cotton  fields  of 
the  world.     In  the  fertile  north,  the  rainfall  is  adequate;  in 
the  south  all  that  is  required  is  an  efficient  system  of  irriga- 
tion.    The  south  was  in  fact  visited  and  investigated  in  1911 
by  the   British  expert,  Sir  W.   Willcock,  who  reported  that 
by  an  expenditure  of  about  £27,000,000    (itself  a  fine  pros- 
pect for  engineering  concessionaires)   5,000   to   6,000  square 
miles  could  be  rendered  cultivable,  and   would  yield  about 
400,000  tons  of  cereals  and  500,000  cwts.  of  cotton. 

When  the  war  was  carried  into  Mesopotamia,  1916,  a  new 
canal  scheme  was  commenced  and  finally  completed  just  about 
the  time  of  the  Armistice.  As  the  necessary  labour  for  cul- 
tivating the  land  thus  irrigated  was  not  forthcoming — the 

* Atlas,  Map  28. 
t Atlas,  Map  28. 
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Arabs  not  yet  realising  and  appreciating  the  benefits  of  wage- 
labour — Indian  Labour  Corps  were  drafted  in  and  set  to 
work.  Later  on  the  British  Cotton  Growers'  Association 
entered  the  arena  and  imported  Egyptian  peasants  for  the 
work. 

But  it  is  the  oil  interests  which  are  of  the  greatest  signi- 
ficance in  Mesopotamia.  The  secret  agreement  of  1916  has 
been  revised  under  the  San  Remo  Agreement,  which  gives 
Britain  75«/o  of  the  output  of  the  Mosul  oilfield,  and  pro- 
vides that  any  private  company  operating  in  Mesopotamia 
shall  be  under  permanent  British  control,  a  provision  that 
aroused  considerable  hostility  among  U.S.  oil  interests,  as 
well  as  in  France. 

(c)  Palestine  is  al£o  a  British  mandate.      Here  the  motive 
Is  primarily  strategic — to  secure  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal. 

(d)  Syria  was  mandated  to  Britain's  Ally,  France.     The 
country  has  also  its  important  production  of  silk,  an  industry 
in  which  France  is  specially  interested. 

In  addition  to  these  lost  provinces,  Turkey  also  recognised 
the  French  protectorate  over  Tunis  and  Morocco,  the  Italian 
sovereignty  over  Libya,  and  she  renounced  all  rights  over 
Egypt  and  Cyprus. 

Finally,  inter-Allied  Commissions  were  to  be  appointed 
to  control  and  organise  all  matters  relating  to  the  military, 
naval  and. air  forces  of  Turkey  and  to  its  finances. 

In  other  words,  the  Treaty  was  to  signify  the  passing  of 
Imperial  Turkey  and  the  reduction  of  that  once  proud 
Empire  to  a  small  vassal  State,  subservient  to  the  interests, 
and  dependent  upon  the  will,  of  its  conquerors. 

The  same  Powers  which  are  appropriating  the  richest  terri- 
tories as  mandated  areas,  reserving  other  desirable  fields  as 
spheres  -of  influence  (Cilicia,  Adalia  and  the  coalfields  of 
Eregli  go  to  France  and  Italy)  and  retaining  in  their  own 
hands  the  disposal  of  all  concessions  in  the  entire  empire,  are 
also  to  veto  its  budgets  and  financial  legislation.  It  is  the 
biggest  and  most  cynical  instance  of  economic  Imperialism  in 
the  World's  history.  (Brailsford  in  Labour  International 
Handbook,  p.  168). 
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While  there  was  no  Russian  Peace   Treaty — for  war  was 
never  openly  declared  upon  her  by  the  Allies — the  remaining 
Treaties    have    affected    her    directly    and    very 
Russia  seriously.     We  have  referred  above  to  the  occu- 

pation of    Bessarabia  by  Rumania,   without  so 
much  as  a  "  By  your  leave  "  to  Russia. 

In  tho  same  way,  while  the  Allies  have  professed  to  reject 
with  horror  the  terms  of  peace  imposed  upon  Russia  by  the 
Germans  at  Brest  Litovsk,  they  have  done  nothing  to  reverse 
the  terms,  and  have  actually  made  use  of  the  States  created 
under  that  Treaty  as  bases  for  military  operations  against 
Soviet  Russia.  The  Baltic  States,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania, nominally  independent,  are  virtually  dependent  upon 
Great  Britain. 

Taking  the  Treaties  as  a  whole,  we  see  the  real  causes  of 
the  War — the  demands  for  monopolies,  for  markets,  conces- 
sions, and  the  sources  of  raw  materials;  or  the 
Conclusion    defence  of  roads,  railways,  and  sea-routes  lead- 
ing to   such  privileges  in   the    case   where   the 
victors  already  possessed  them. 

Have  the  Treaties  provided  any  final  solution  to  these 
problems?  On  the  contrary,  they  represent  the  very  incar- 
nation of  that  policy  and  spirit  which  created  the  conditions 
for  the  War  and  rendered  it  inevitable.  And  once  more  it 
is  the  masses  who  pay — the  masses  everywhere;  for  as  the 
cause  of  the  War  was  international  capitalism  and  Imperia- 
lism, so  are  its  results  international.  Not  alone  in  the 
conquered  but  also  in  the  victorious  countries,  the  results 
write  themselves  ever  more  plainly  before  our  eyes  in  the 
universal  suffering  of  the  working  class.  Such  is  the  fruit 
of  both  victory  and  defeat,  of  both  War  and  Peace — the 
fruit,  above  all,  of  the  economic  exploitation  which  is  the 
motive  and  dynamic  force  in  the  War  and  Peace  of  our  day; 
and  this  is  the  tremendous  challenge  of  Capitalist  Imperialism' 
to  the  World  of  Labour. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
JAPANESE  EXPANSION,*  1871-1914. 

Japan's  break  with  her  feudal  past  took  place  with 
startling  suddenness  and  rapidity.  A  very  brief  experience 
of  the  power  of  the  Western  nations  had  con- 
The  ReYO-  vinced  her  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
lution  of  maintain  the  old  barriers  against  intercourse 
1871  with  the  outside  world.  But  it  had  done  some- 

thing more.  It  had  aroused  her  determination 
to  learn  the  secret  of  the  power  they  possessed.  To  do  so 
was  not  difficult,  and  Japan  proceeded  to  model  her  economic 
and  social  life  upon  theirs  with  ruthless  realism.  The  result 
was — 

A   remarkable   and  sweeping   transformation   of   Japan,  which 
revolutionised    her    political    and    social    institutions    in  a    few- 
years,  adopted  with  ardour  the  material  and  scientific  civilisa- 
tion of  the  West,  Europeanised  herself  and  entered  as  a  result 
upon  an  international  career.      (Hazen,  Europe  Since  1815). 
In    1871,    the    Daimios    (military    aristocracy,    or    feudal 
princes)  voluntarily  renounced  their  feudal  rights,  receiving 
as  compensation  high  official  positions  in  the   new  regime,  f 
The    Samurai    (the    warrior    class)    likewise    gave    up    their 
privileged  position.     As  a  result,  three  fundamental  changes 
were   made   possible:    (a)    The   Government    became   concen- 
trated, centralised  and  was  quickly  rendered  highly  efficient; 
(b)    the    masses    were    freed    from    feudal    dues,    becoming 
tenant  farmers,  or  being  transformed  into  urban  proletarians; 
{c)  Army-service  became  the   ''privilege"  and  duty  of  all. 
Moreover  the  educational  system  of  the  West  was  introduced. 
The  result  of  these  last  changes,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
the  above-quoted  Liberal  historian,  Hazen,  is   interesting: — 
*'  Compulsory  military  service  and  the  system   of  education 

*  See  Sen  Katayama,  "  Present  Day  Japan,"  Labour  Monthly  t 
March,  1922. 

f  Also  State  Loan  Bonds  and,  a  little  later,  railway  shares,  "  in 
commutation  of  the  revenues  they  formerly  enjoyed  from  their  fiefs." — 
(Porter,  Japan,  The  Rise  of  a  Modern  Power  p.  306). 
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tended  to.  fuse  the  people  -into  a  homogeneous  whole,  per- 
meaiie^  v-ich  the.  samo  spirit  of  progress,  optimism  and 
patriotism.*'  This  great  transformation  gave  full  room  for 
the  expansion  of  Japanese  industry. 

The  first  railway  line  (Tokio  to  Yokohama)  was  opened 
in  1872,  in  1900  there  were  3,600  miles  of  railway,  in  1909, 
5,000  miles,  and  in  1914,  6,000  miles.  Within 
Industrial  15  years  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting 
Revolution  the  building  of  sea-going  ships,  Japan  had  138 
such  vessels,  and  by  1914  her  merchant  marine 
included  2,072  steamers,  sailing  in  all  seas.  Mining  was 
developed  until,  in  1913,  some  203,000  miners  were  producing 
coal,  iron,  copper,  etc.,  to  the  total  value  of  £13,000,000. 
The  cotton  industry  was  unknown  in  Japan  in  1880;  in  1914 
her  mills  contained  nearly  2,500,000  spindles  turning  out 
annually  546,000,000lbs.  of  yarn  and  employing  22,000  men 
and  95,000  women.  In  the  case  of  weaving,  power-looms 
increased  the  output  eight-fold  from  1890  to  1901. 

Japan's  foreign  commerce  had  a  phenomenal  development: 
£5  millions  in  1877,  £14  millions  in  1890,  £50  millions  in 
1900,  £90  millions  in  1910,  and  £136  millions  in  1913,  i.e., 
was  multiplied  2 7 -fold  in  36  years.  She  became  a  modern 
industrial  nation.  She  accepted  the  superiority  of  the 
Western  regime,  faced  the  facts  with  an  amazing  realism, 
and  by  obeying  the  laws  of  capitalism,  made  herself  a 
power  among  the  Powers.  In  the  decade  1895-1905  she  gave 
final  and  indisputable  evidence  of  her  power  and  efficiency. 

In  1894,  a  dispute  and  finally  open  war  broke  out  between 

Japan  and  China  about  Korea,  over  which,  though  itself  a 

kingdom,  each  claimed  suzerainty.    Japan,  says 

War  with      Hazen,  had  "  an  interest  in  extending  her  claim 

China,  as    she    desired    a    market    for    her    products/' 

1894-95*         Japan  drove  the  Chinese  out  of  Korea,  invaded 

Manchuria,  seized  Port  Arthur,  '"  the  strongest 

position  in  Eastern  Asia,"  occupied  the  Liao  Tung  peninsula, 

and  prepared  to  march  on  Pekin  itself. 

*  For  the  rest  of  this  Chapter,  Atlas,  Map  30-31. 
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The  Chinese  now  agreed  to  make  peace  and  signed  the- 
Treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  17th  April,  1895.  By  this  they 
ceded  Port  Arthur  and  its  peninsula  (the  Liao  Tung), 
Fonnosc..  and  the  Pascadores,  these  latter  giving  Japan  a 
base  for  operations  in  South  Eastern  China  also:  they  further 
opened  Suchow  and  Hangchow  to  trade  and  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang  to  navigation;  they  recognised  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  Korea — such  being  the  diplomatic  language  for 
leaving  Japan  a  free  hand  there:  finally  they  were  to  pay 
a  large  war  indemnity  of  200  million  taels  (  =  about  £35 
millions) . 

But  there's  many  a  slip!  Russia  now  organised  European 
intervention  with  the  object  of  compelling  Japan  to  siuv 
render  her  spoils  of  war,  and  then  of  dividing  them  among 
the  intervening  nations.  Russia's  aggressive  policy,  quicklyv 
demonstrating  that  she  had  come  to  stay,  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  Japan  itself.  At  least,  so  the  Japanese  feared. 
Japan  was  faced  by  two  alternatives.  She  could  either  make 
terms  with  Russia  for  a  division  of  China  between  them; 
or  she  could  enter  into  an  alliance  with  one  of  Russia's 
enemies,  and  drive  Russia  out  of  the  Far  East  altogether. 
It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Japan  entered  into  her 
momentous  treaty  with  Britain,  1902. 


The  ostensible  purpose  of  this  Alliance  was  "to  maintain, 
the  status   quo  and  the   general   peace "   of  the   Far   East, 
.  especially  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  and 

Anglo  Korea,  and  the  "Open  Door"  in  those  countries. 

Japanese  Shoul(i  either  of  the  "High  Contracting 
AQM  '  Parties"  enter  into  war  against  a  third  nation, 
the  other  was  to  maintain  a  friendly  neutrality: 
but  should  actively  assist  in  case  of  intervention  by  a  second 
enemy  nation.  It  really  meant  that  if  France  or  Germany 
should  join  Russia  against  Japan,  Britain  would  come  to 
the  help  of  her  Ally. 

In  every  respect  this  was  a  most  important  Alliance:  for 
the  first  time  an  Asiatic  nation  was  recognised  as  a  World- 
Power. 
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Japan  could  now  with  confidence  re -open  the  question  of 
Russia's  intentions  in  China,  and  demanded  a  definite  date 
w  .,,  for  withdrawal.  After  six  months  of  fruitless 
War^Wltn  negotiation,  without  formal  declaration,  she 
^Qfl4  0*5  opened  war  against  Russia.  She  was  well  pre- 

pared for  the  struggle  and  quickly  demonstrated 
her  superiority.  An  outstanding  feature  of  the  war  was  the 
great  struggle  for  Port  Arthur — a  clear  evidence  of  its 
paramount  importance  and  strategical  value. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  (5th  September,  1905)  Russia 
surrendered  to  Japan  her  lease  of  Liao-Tung,  including  Portf 
Arthur,  yielded  500  miles  of  railway  and  recognised  the 
supremacy  of  Japanese  interests  in  Korea.  Manchuria  was 
not  to  be  occupied  or  annexed  by  either  Power,  but  was  to  be 
restored  to  Chinese  administration.  Japan  also  obtained  the 
southern  half  of  Saghalien  and  an  indemnity  of  £5,000,000. 

Japan  had  sprung  into  the  front  rank  among  the  military 
and  naval  powers,  and  by  1908  had  entered  into  important 
Alliances  with  France  and  with  Russia,  1907,  and  also  with 
Britain,  France  and  the  U.S.A.  (The  Root-Takaliyu  Agree- 
ment, 1908).  No  opposition  was  raised  by  the  Powers  to 
her  annexation  of  Korea  in  1910.  Korea  formed  a  kind  of 
granary  for  Japan,  having  a  very  large  output  of  rice,  and 
taking  Japanese  goods  in  return.  Thus  in  1913,  over  half 
of  Korea's  imports  were  obtained  from  Japan.  But  it  was 
also  a  field  for  Japanese  capitalist  enterprise.  In  1913 
five  Japanese  banks  were  established  in  Korea,  and  promising 
mining  enterprises  were  being  developed.  The  Japanese 
policy  was  aggressively  monopolistic  and  the  Open  Door  was 
for  all  practical  purposes  closed  so  far  as  Korea  was  concerned. 

Japan  had  now  a  definite  footing  upon  the  mainland  which, 
with  her  possession  of  Port  Arthur,  enabled  her  to  menace 
the  independence  of  the  whole  of  China. 
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The   outbreak   of  the   Great  War   in   1914   gave  her  the 
opportunity   to   assert  herself  as   never   before   in   the   Far 
East;    and    she    was    quick    to    seize    it.     De- 
China  claring  war  upon  Germany  in  August,  1914,  she 
for  the  took    Kiau    Chow    (Germany's    "  foothold  "    in 
Japanese       China)  and  the  whole  province  of  Shangtung — 
uto  be  returned  to  China  after  the  War."    The 
Pacific  Islands   belonging  to  Germany  were  seized,  and  in 
spite  of  Chinese  protests  Manchuria  was  occupied. 

These  moves  were,  however,  merely  a  "preliminary  canter. " 
It  was  soon  seen  that  the  Western  Powers  were  engaged  in 
a  long  struggle,  and  Japan  resolved  to  profit  by  their  pre- 
occupation. Hence,  only  five  months  after  her  declaration  of 
war  against  Germany,  Japan  made  her  famous  21  Points 
demand  from  China  (18th  January,  1915). 

The  "  Twenty-one  Demands "  commence  in  the  usual 
manner  of  diplomatic  notes: — 

The  Japanese  Government  and  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, being  desirous  of  maintaining  the  general 
peace  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  further  strengthening  the 
friendly  relations  and  good  neighbourhood  existing 
between  the  two  nations,  agree  to  the  following* 
articles. 

The  Chinese  were  then  invited  to  agree  to  a  series  of 
demands  which  would  have  reduced  China  to  complete  sub- 
servience to  Japan.  Among  these  demands  were: — 

Part  I.       §  1  That  China  should  allow  Japan  and  Ger- 
many   to    settle    between    themselves    the 
future  status  of  former  German  possessions 
and  leases  in  China  and  should  undertake 
§2  That  no   third  Power  should  be  allowed 

leases  there. 

Part  II.  §  5  That  Japan's  consent  should  be  obtained 
before  a  third  Power  should  build  rail- 
ways, or  raise  loans  for  building  railways, 
in  Manchuria  or  Eastern  Inner  Mon- 
golia, and 

§  6  That  Japan  should  be  consulted  if  China 
wished  to  employ  political,  financial  or 
military  advisers  in  those  provinces. 
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Part  IV.  That   China  should  not  cede   or    lease   to 

a  third  Power  any  harbour,  bay  or  island 
along  her  coast. 

Part  V.  §  1  That  China  should  employ  influential 
Japanese  as  her  advisers  in  political, 
financial  and  military  affairs. 
§  3  That  the  police  departments  of  important 
places  should  be  jointly  administered  by 
Japanese  and  Chinese. 

§4  That  China  should  obtain  a  fixed  amount 

("say  50%   or  more")  of  her  munitions 

and  materials  of  munitions  from  Japan. 

§6  That  if   China  needed   foreign  capital  to 

work  mines,  build  railways  and  construct 

harbour   works    (including  dockyards)   in 

Fukien,  Japan  should  be  first  consulted. 

These  modest  proposals,  if  accepted,  would  have  involved 

the   complete   subjugation   of   China   to    Japan.     They   have 

never  been  accepted,  but  Japan  has   acted  as  if  they  had 

l>een.     In  any  case,  the  actual  treaty  of  May,  1915,  gave  to 

Japan  practically  all  she  had  demanded  in  Shantung,  South 

Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia;  and  we  further  find 

Japan  forcing  heavy  loans  upon  the  Republic  at  8o/0  interesjt. 

Her  whole  policy  has  been  dominated   by  one  watchword — 

* '  China  for  the  Japanese!  " 

Japan's  power  was  increased  by  her  growing  wealth  during 

the  War.       Her  own   part  in  the  Great  War,   the  policing 

of   the    Pacific,   made   little   demand    upon   her 

Japan  and     resources,  while  it  considerably  strengthened  her 

the  U.S.          position.       She   was   able   also,   in    return   for 

supplying    munitions    to    Russia    at    the    usual 

remunerative  rates,  to  conclude  an  important  secret  agreement 

with  that  country,  by  which  the  two  Powers  guaranteed  each 

other's  territories  in  the  Far   East:    which  meant,  in  effect, 

a  free  hand  for  Japan  in  her  demands  upon  China. 

Only  one  Power  was  in  a  position  to  offer  any  opposition 
to  Japan's  pretensions  in  the  Far  East.  The  United  States 
had  protested  against  the  Agreement  of  May,  1915,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  interests  of  U.S.  citizens 
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in  China.    Both  countries  were  increasingly  aware  of  growing 
friction,  and  Japan  began  to  prepare   for  eventualities. 

Her  preparations  were  not  confined  to  army  increases  and 
naval  construction.  She  sought  also  to  establish  herself  at 
points  of  strategic  vantage,  and  also  by  the  fortification  of 
her  Pacific  Island  possessions.  The  militarist  element  in 
Japan  hoped,  furthermore,  that  the  outbreak  of  war  would 
be  the  signal  for  Japanese  risings  in  California  and  Hawaii. 

Meanwhile,  the  rulers  of  Japan  find  it  easy  to  stir  up 
feeling  against  the  U.S.  among  the  Japanese  masses  by  the 
charge  that  the  Americans  exclude  Japanese  from  their 
shores,  or  subject  them  to  special  and  unfavourable  treatment. 
The  argument  is  one  that  readily  appeals  to  the  masses, 
while  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  distracting  attention 
from  the  real  issues. 

Certainly  Japan  has  no  grounds  for  complaint  about  the 
unfavourable  treatment  of  Japanese  in  other  countries,  for 
foreigners  in  Japan  labour  under  many  disadvantages  and 
disabilities.  In  protesting  against  the  "Webb  Act"  de- 
barring the  Japanese  from  owning  land  in  California,  Japan 
is  claiming  privileges  for  its  citizens  there  which  it  certainly 
does  not  permit  to  foreigners  residing  in  Japan.  Furthermore, 
a  whole  series  of  professions  in  Japan  are  closed  to  foreigners, 
including  Chinese  and  even  Koreans. 

As  for  Japan's  population  it  is  certainly  no  denser  than 
that  of  certain  European  countries  and  a  prominent  authority 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  on  the  eve  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference : 

The  so-called  overspill  of  Asia  in  this  year  of  1021  is 
nothing  more  than  a  phrase  .  .  .  Overspill  of  population  should 
be  ruled  out  of  any  serious  discussion  as  a  vital  factor  in  the 
clash  between  the  races  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
(Putnam  Weale,  Review  of  Reviews,  Sept. -Oct.,  1921). 

At  the  same  time,  we  may  recognise  that  so  long  as 
Japanese  industrial  development  remains  so  backward,  and 
the  present  rapid  growth  of  population  continues  it  will 
always  be  possible  to  exploit  this  argument. 
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On  her  side  the  U.S.  saw  with  alarm  the  growing  number 
of  Japanese  in  California,  working  for  far  smaller  wages 
than  white  workers,  vet  able  to  save  money  to  rent  farms, 
then  larger  farms,  until  they  occupied  the  best  lands  of 
Californa,  and  were  increasing  in  population  so  rapidly  as 
to  threaten  within  a  very  few  years  to  outnumber  the 
American  citizens  themselves  in  that  State.  It  was  there- 
fore easy  to  arouse  resentment  against  the  Japanese. 

There  is  a  similar  movement  in  British  Columbia,  and  the 
demand  for  a  "  White  Australia,"  also,  is  an  important  fact 
in  British  Imperial  politics. 

Even  the  immigration  problem,  therefore,  has  its  directly 
economic  aspects,  but  the  real  conflict  between  Japan  and 
the  U.S.  is  over  the  question  of  the  opening  up  of  China 
and  the  control  of  its  vast  mineral  and  other  resources. 

These  problems  also  affect  Britain  very  closely.  Before 
the  War,  Britain  possessed  the  greatest  trading  interests  in 
China,  and  these  led  to  a  demand  for  special  spheres  of 
influence.  At  one  time,  the  rich  and  strategically  vital 
valley  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  had  been  claimed.  This  valley 
possesses  enormous  wealth  and  untold  possibilities  of  economic 
development,  while  at  the  same  time,  by  occupying  this 
region,  a  foreign  Power  could  divide  the  two  hostile  parts 
North  and  South,  could  deliberately  foment  discord  between 
them  and  finally  step  in  to  "restore  law  and  order"  as  the 
dominant  Power  in  the  whole  country. 

This  claim  of  Britain  has,  however,  long  been  waived  ; 
but  in  other  directions  the  policy  of  Japan,  aggressively 
monopolistic  in  character,  is  in  opposition  to  many  British 
interests. 

Again  Japan,  during  the  War,  once  she  had  obtained  con- 
trol over  Shantung,  was  disposed  to  become  pro-German.  As 
the  antagonism  between  Japan  and  the  U.S.  became  more 
pronounced,  suspicion  and  hostility  grew  in  regard  to  Britain. 
Whv  should  Japan  continue  to  support  Britain,  when  it  was 
clear  that  if  war  should  break  out  between  Japan  and  the 
U.S.  Britain  would  remain  neutral — perhaps  even  an  unsym- 
pathetic neutral  ? 
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Japan  had   to    "face   the   Pacific    Problem  alone   and   to 
solve  it  unaided.''     She   was  indeed   isolated  :    Britain   was- 
becoming    unsympathetic;    China    was    antago- 
The  Pacific   nised;   her  rule  in  Formosa,  Korea,  and  Man- 
Problem         churia  still  rested  lipon  bayonets,  so  that  these 
were  sources  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength 
to   her.     Hence   her  policy  of  preparedness   in   the   Pacific. 
This    policy    seemed    highly    successful.     On    paper    it    was 
encouraging   and    promising;    but    the    situation    was    trans- 
formed by  the  entry  of  the  U.S.   into  the  Great  War. 

America  suddenly  sprung  to  the  front  rank  as  a  military 
and  naval  power.  A  great  Pacific  Fleet  was  constructed,  and 
this  took  up  its  position  with  San  Francisco  as  its  base  in 
August,  1919.  The  establishment  of  this  Fleet  on  America's 
Western  coast  marks  a  new  epoch  in  naval  historv.  The 
U.S.  had  definitely  embarked  upon  a  naval  policy  which 
was  to  make  her  the  first  sea-power  in  the  world. 

Similarly  with  the  question  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Japanese  thinkers  have  been  fascinated  by  the  idea  and  the 
potential  results  of  a  successful  attack  upon  the  Canal;  but 
its  fortifications,  its  heavy  sea-batteries,  powerful  field  works 
and  strong  submarine  flotillas  render  this  a  very  doubtful 
possibility. 

Again  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  a  really  strong  fortification 
of  the  Island  of  Guam — an  island  capable  of  being  made 
impregnable — would  change  the  whole  face  of  the  situation. 
That  and  a  continued  control  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
would  enable  the  U.S.  to  take  over  the  offensive  against 
Japan  itself  and  then  her  great  naval  power,  her  cruisers, 
destroyers  and  submarines,  backed  by  her  air  forces,  would 
enable  her  to  blockade  and  bombard  Japan  and  its  great 
industrial  centres  from  sea  and  air  alike. 

It  is  tolerably  safe  to  say  that  Japan's  hopes  of  a  victory 
over  the  U.S.  have  been  destroyed  for  ever.  The  longer 
war  was  delayed  between  them,  the  more  remote  her  chances 
became;  for  there  is  a  profound  difference  between  the  two 
countries.  Japan  is  a  poor  country.  Very  mountainous, 
much  of  her  land  is  unfit  for  agriculture.  Still  more  impor- 
tant from  the  standpoint  of  present-day  needs,  her  mineral 
wealth  is  but  scanty.  The  inadequacy  of  native  supplier 
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•of  iron  ore  has  been  one  of  her  greatest  difficulties.  With 
her  customary  initiative  she  has  striven  to  overcome  this;  and 
she  asserts  that  she  has  at  length  been  successful. 

Iron  sand  is  so  general  throughout  the  entire  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Empire  that  it  has  long  been  plain  that  if 
some  method  were  discovered  of  smelting  the  iron  from  it, 
Japan  would  never  suffer  from  want  of  steel.  On  the  strength 
of  this<,  the  necessary  investigations  were  started  as  early  as 
September,  191Q  .  .  .  The  experiments  of  a  year  have  now  been 
crowned  with  tolerable  success  and  the  process  has  been  experi- 
mented with  on  a  practical  scale  with  very  tolerable  results. 
(Japanese  War  Office  Statement,  18th  October,  1920). 

But,  further,  Japan  has  practically  no  coal.  Such  a 
country,  self-supporting  in  neither  foodstuffs  nor  in  essential 
wealth,  is  but  ill-equipped  for  the  strenuous  struggle  of  the 
nations.  It  embarked  upon  an  Imperialist  policy  of  the 
most  ambitious  character  with  the  very  scantiest  means  of 
supporting  such  a  policy. 

Its  early  successes  provided  it  with  the  control  of  con- 
siderable resources.  The  ruthlessness  of  Japanese  policy  in 
Korea  and  China  can  best  be  understood  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  urgent  and  growing  need  of  their  rice,  coal  and  iron. 
But  the  fact  that  the  other  Powers  are  so  deeply  interested 
in  the  opening  up  of  China  render  Japanese  hopes  of 
supremacy  very  slight. 

Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  Washington  Conference  (Nov., 
1921)  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  great  problems  had  become 
the  centre  of  attention  in  world-relations.  Imperialist  ex- 
pansion had  already  called  forth  vast  naval  preparations. 
Already,  within  three  years  of  the  Armistice  after  the  "  First 
World  War,"  the  menace  of  a  new  World  War  was  casting 
over  the  waters  of  the  great  Eastern  Ocean  an  ever- 
widening,  ever -deepening  shadow. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 
AMERICAN  EXPANSION,  1898-1921. 

The  entrance  of  the  U.S.A.  into  the  phase  of  aggressive 
Imperialism  is  marked  by  the  Spanish-American  War,  1898. 
The  Soani  h  -^e^ore  ^at  ^me  sne  na<^  found  in  the  vast 
American  exPanse  and  enormous  resources  of  her  own 
War  country  a  sufficient  field  for  exploitation.*  Her 

late  entry  into  this  phase,  and  the  intensified 
degree  to  which  she  had  carried  her  own  capi- 
talism, made  her  a  highly  important,  almost  explosive,  factor 
when  at  last  she  did  put  in  an  appearance. 

Her  own  internal  conditions  are  suggested  by  two  illumi- 
nating facts.  The  Sherman.  Anti-Trust  Law,  and  still 
more  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Law,  indicate  clearly  the  high 
degree  of  capitalist  concentration.  The  second  and  closely 
connected  fact  is  the  formation  of  a  huge  proletariat  which 
broke  into  spasmodic  outbursts  against  the  degree  of  exploi- 
tation to  which  they  were  subjected. 

The  message  of  President  McKinley  (April  llth,  1898) 
asking  Congress  for  power  to  restore  order  in  Cuba,  was 
eloquent,  as  became  the  occasion,  but  not  so  eloquent  as  to 
hide  completely  the  motives  of  war. 

"  In  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  civili- 
sation, in  behalf  of  the  endangered  American  interests 
which  give  us  the  right  and  duty  to  speak  and  act, 
the  war  in  Cuba  [between  the  Cubans  and  Spain] 
must  stop.'* 

Humanity,  Civilisation,  Interests,  these  three  ;  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  Interests  !  For,  in  fact,  humanity  and 
civilisation  had  called  in  vain  for  half  a  century  during  half 
a  dozen  rebellions  of  the  Cubans  against  the  tyranny  of 

*  It  is  worth  noting  that  her  own  expansion  westwards  had  neces- 
sarily meant  the  dispossession  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the  exter- 
mination of  the  native  Indian  inhabitants. 
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Spain.  But  "  endangered  American  interests  >f  found  a  ready 
response. 

Upwards  of  $85  millions  of  American  money  were  invested 
in  mines,  railroads,  and  plantations  there.  Our  yearly  trade 
with  the  Cubans  was  valued  at  $96  millions.  (G.  Kirkpatrick, 
War— What  for?) 

Money  speaks!  And  when  measured  by  the  million  it  is 
most  apt  to  speak  through  armies  and  navies.  An  occasion 
was  found  in  the  sinking  of  the  battleship,  Maine,  at 
Havana,  to  declare  war  on  Spain,  although  the  Spaniards 
protested  that  the  catastrophe  was  due  to  an  explosion  on 
the  ship  itself. 

When  war  was  declared,  America  immediately  commenced 
operations  in  the  Philippine  Islands*  as  well  as  in  Cuba — 
another  evidence,  if  any  were  required,  that  it  was  not  the 
sufferings  of  the  Cubans  alone  which  caused  the  War.  The 
conquest  of  the  Philippines  meant  the  exclusion  from  them 
of  the  Germans,  for  whose  Far  Eastern  plans  they  might 
otherwise  have  proved  an  admirable  base.  As  a  result, 
France  and  Britain  (Germany's  opponents)  withdrew  their 
opposition  to  the  American  plans  for  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  Peace  Treaty  (10th  December,  1898)  secured  the 
"independence"  of  Cuba — i.e.,  virtually  annexed  it  to  the 
U.S. — and  the  cession  to  U.S.  of  the  Spanish  Islands  in  the 
Pacific — Guam,  and  the  Philippines.  These  Pacific  Islands 
were  stepping-stones  on  the  way  to  Asia. 

In  1897,  Mr.  Sherman,  Secretary  of  State,  declared  to  a 
French  diplomatist  that  the  U.S.  had  not  a  cent's  worth  of 
trade  with  China  and  would  never  send  a  soldier  there.  Yet 
in  1900,  the  U.S.  took  part  in  the  Peking  expedition  .... 
A  protection  tariff  had  made  the  exportation  of  goods  from 
Massachusetts  into  Manchuria  a  desirable  object  of  American 
activity  and  a  sufficient  pretext  for  the  American  claim  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  "  open  door  "  in  Eastern  Asia  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  U.S.  was  establishing  itself  in  the  Philippines. 
(Fullerton,  Problems  of  Power,  p.  317). 


*  Atlas,  Map  30. 
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The  Spanish  War  had,  as  we  have  seen,  brought  the  Panama 
Canal  problem  prominently  before  the  U.S.  The  difficulty 

of  moving  warships  from  one  coast  to  the 
The  Canal  other,  and,  afterwards,  her  acquisition  of  the 
Convention,  Pacific  Islands,  emphasised  the  importance  of 
1901  such  a  canal.  After  some  negotiation,  the 

Isthmian  Canal  Convention  (Hay-Paunceforte 
Agreement)  was  signed  by  Britain  and  the  U.S.  While 
handing  over  the  construction  of  the  Canal  to  the  U.S.,  it 
guaranteed  its  international  character.  Among  the  rules 
formulated  for  its  regulation  was: — 

The  Canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of 
.commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations  observing  these 
(rules,  on  terms  of  entire  equality  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  against  any  such  nation  or  its 
citizens  or  subjects  in  respect  of  the  conditions  or 
charges  of  traffic  or  otherwise.  Such  conditions  and 
charges  of  traffic  shall  be  just  and  equitable. 

But  in  1912,  when  discussing  the  Panama*  Tolls  Bill,  the 
U.S.  interpreted  the  expression  ""all  nations"  to  mean  "all 
foreign  nations,"  and  not  to  include  the  U.S.  itself;  and 
hence  the  U.S.  was  granted  preferential  treatment  in  respect 
of  toll  charges. 

Again,  the  question  of  the  fortification  of  the  Canal  was 
not  decided  by  the  Treaty.  All  that  the  Agreement  said  was: 

(  The  Canal  shall  never  be  blockaded,  nor  shall  any 
right  of  war  be  exercised,  nor  any  act  of  hostility  be 
committed  within  it.  The  U.S.  however  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  maintain  such  military  police  along  the 
iCanal  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  it  against 
lessness  and  disorder. 

But  during  the  debate  in  Congress,  the  general  view 
expressed  was  "  The  Canal  is  ours,  and  we'll  do  what  we 
like  with  it." 


*  Atlas,  Map  39. 
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This  claim  was  merely  the  consummation  of  a  series  of 
events  and  negotiations  commencing  in  1902  by  which  U.S. 

sought  to  secure  complete  control  of  the  Canal. 
A  'Small  They  secured  the  rights  of  the  original  Panama 

Canal  Co.  for  $40  millions,  subject,  however,. 
Proves  to  the  consent  Of  the  Colombian  Government, 

Useiul  through  whose  territory  the  Canal  was  to  be 

cut.  The  JU.S.  Government  approached  the  latter  with  the 
offer  of  $7  millions  in  cash,  and  after  14  years  an  annual 
tribute  of  $250,000.  These  terms  were  not  satisfactory  and 
a  treaty  based  upon  them  was  rejected  by  Colombia. 

Anticipating  some  such  result,  the  U.S.  was  "  forearmed. >r 
"  American  money  had  been  used  to  some  effect  in  the 
Province  of  Panama." — (J.  M.  Kennedy,  Imperial  America, 
p.  316).  A  movement  of  secession  due  to  "harsh  treat- 
ment "  by  Columbia  was  most  opportunely  begun,  and 
Panama  declared  itself  "  independent "  in  November,  1903, 
President  Roosevelt  thoughtfully  enquiring  about  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution  a  few  hours  before  it  actually  broke  out ! 
Such  prescience  is  in  Imperial  souls!  It  is  worth  remark- 
ing too,  that  a  singularly  happy  chance  had  brought  a 
number  of  U.S.  warships  down  the  coasts  into  those  waters 
just  at  that  time.  By  preventing  the  landing  of  Colombian 
troops  sent  to  quell  the  insurrection,  these  U.S.  men-o'-war 
were  able  to  render  signal  assistance  to  the  small  community 
so  rightly  struggling  to  be  free.  The  American  Government, 
as  became  its  own  Republican  character,  supported  the 
chivalrous  action  of  its  sailors,  and  immediately  granted  its 
"  recognition  "  to  the  little  Republic.  Then  the  latter,  by 
an  extraordinary  coincidence,  felt  that  it  could  not  open  its 
career  more  auspiciously  than  by  entering  into  treaty  relations 
with  its  great  benefactor,  and  by  agreeing  at  once  to  the 
U.S.  continuing  the  construction  of  the  Canal.* 

Thus   the    U.S.    became   the   supreme    Power   in    Central 
America. 


*  J.   P.    Horrabin,    "  An    Incident   of   Canal   Construction,"    Labour 
Monthly    (August,    1921). 
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On  August  24th,  1912,  Congress  passed  the  Panama  Canal 
Tolls  Act,  authorising  the  President  to  prescribe,  and  from 
time  to  time  to  revise,  the  tolls  to  be  levied  on 
Panama         vessels    passing    through    the    Canal;    and    ex- 
Tolls  empting  from  tolls  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 

American  coasting  trade  (including  all  American 
possessions,  e.g.,  the  Philippines).  Britain  immediately  pro- 
tested. The  fortification  of  the  Canal,  in  defiance  of  the 
1901  Treaty,  demonstrated  America's  intention  of  closing  it 
to  other  nation/s  and  using  it  for  her  own  purpose  in  time 
of  war.  It  is  this  military  aspect  of  the  Canal  which  has 
generally  created  interest.  But  there  is  another  aspect. 

For  some  years  before  the  War,  the  whole  problem  seemed 
to  hinge  upon  the  new  markets  which  were  developing  along 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America.  That  coast  by  reason 
of  its  geographical  position — remote  from  Europe — has  lagged 
behind  the  East  Coast  in  economic  development.  Prefer- 
ential treatment  of  U.S.  vessels  in  regard  to  Canal  tolls  would 
evidently  form  an  important  factor  in  the  fight  for  markets 
in  South  America,  and  this  feature  of  the  problem  was 
causing  a  stir  in  commercial  circles  before  the  War,  especially 
when  Congress  rejected  the  proposed  arbitration  treaties  with 
Britain  and  France,  1912. 

Britain  was  the  principal  Power  concerned.  At  the  end 
of  1912 

English  investors  held  Latin-American  Government  securities 
to  the  value  of  £300,075,675  ...  In  addition  our  investors  were 
interested  in  Central  and  South  American  railways  to  the 
extent  of  £431,253,732  .  .  .  Further,  ordinary  commercial  houses 
of  all  kinds  were  financed  from  this  country  to  the  extent  of 
£175,939,530  .  .  .  The  banking  business  of  the  Southern  Con- 
tinent is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  British  firms. — (J.  M. 
Kennedy,  Imperial  America,  p.  332). 

But  the  proportion  of  U.S.  capital  was  increasing,  and  ijie 
American  attitude  towards  the  Canal  gave  every  indication 
of  increasing  interest  in  Central  and  South  America — to  tl^e* 
growing  concern  of  Britain. 
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The  same  lesson  is  learned  from  Mexican  affairs  prior  to 
1914 — and   indeed    subsequently.     The    1911-13   crises   there 
gave  unmistakable  signs  of  foreign  encourage- 
The  New        ment.     In    1911,    President   Diaz   was   deposed 
Monroe  and  succeeded  by  General  Madero.      Another 

Doctrine  revolution  took  place  in  1913,  Madero  being 
deposed  (9th  Feb.)  and  murdered  a  fortnight 
later.  The  next  President  was  General  Huerta. 
•  Now  Diaz,  because  he  dealt  out  something  like  even- 
handed  justice  to  all  concessionaires  of  whatever  nationality, 
had  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  Standard  Oil  Group,  who 
succeeded  in  replacing  him  with  Madero,  one  of  their  own 
tools.  This  in  turn  called  forth  the  opposition  of  British 
interests,  who  after  two  years'  agitation  placed  one  of  their 
tools  on  the  Presidential  seat.  Carranza,  backed  by  American 
finance,  arms  and  ammunition,  was  the  next  candidate. 

The  famous  Lodge  Resolution  (2nd  Aug.,  1912)  indicated 
that  it  was  not  merely  Central  America  and  the  Panama 
Canal  that  the  U.S.  wished  to  control,  but  the  whole  of  the 
American  Continent.  She  now  regarded  the  whole  Conti- 
nent as  her  natural  sphere  of  influence,  her  protectorate; 
and  her  Imperialists,  at  least,  were  in  favour  of  a  deliberately, 
monopolistic  policy. 

The  War  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  her  grip 
on  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  Central  America.*  On  the 
pretext  of  safeguarding  "  law  and  order "  she  set  up  a 
military  administration  of  the  republics  of  Haiti  and  San 
Domingo  (which  form  the  next  most  important  island  to 
Cuba  in  the  West  Indies)  and  took  over  the  control  of  their 
finances.  The  behaviour  of  her  "  Black  and  Tans  "  in  these 
islands — and  in  the  Philippines— was  in  the  best  imperialist 
traditions,  taking  rank  with  British  exploits  in  India  and 
I'Vvpt,  and  Japanese  in  Korea.  Already,  in  1913,  she  had 
established  a  virtual  protectorate  over  the  republic  of 
Ivicaragua,  across  which  runs,  it  should  be  noted,  the  only 
Alternative  route  for  a  canal  linking  Pacific  and  Atlantic.** 

*  Atlas,  Map  39. 

**  See    The    American    Empire,    Scott    Nearing;    The    New    World, 
by    I.    Bowman;    and   article    in    The   Plebs    (July,    1922),    "America 
;  and  the  Caribbean,"  by  J.  F.  Horrabin. 
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These  all-inclusive  demands  of  U.S.,  together  with  the 
growing  hostility  between  U.S.,  and  Britain's  Ally,  Japan, 

constituted  one  of  the  great  problems  of  British 
Britain  and  Imperial  Administration  before  the  War.  The 
the  U.S.,  proposed  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  U.S.  but 
1911-1921  Canada  was  indeed  rejected  by  the  latter,  but 

that  such  a  thing  could  have  been  seriously 
proposed  was  a  sign  of  the  times.  There  was  again  the 
problem,  of  Panama  Tolls.  Here  British  influence  was  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  Panama  Tolls 
Revision  Act,  15th  June,  1914,  bringing  the  administration 
into  lino  with  that  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

As  for  American  antagonism  to  Japan,  both  Canada  and 
Australia,  were  entirely  at  one  with  the  U.S.  over  the  ques- 
tion of  Asiatic  immigration.  The  relations  between  Britain 
and  the  U.S.  were  therefore  highly  complex  before  the 
War,  and  the  necessity  for  some  better  understanding  was 
widely  and  urgently  felt. 

From  tho  very  outset  of  the  World  War,  even  before  the 
U.S.  herself  entered  the  fray,  it  was  clear  that  the  relations, 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  rest  of  the  world  would  thenceforth 
be  revolutionised.  We  do  not  need  to  discuss  America's  part 
in  the  War.  For  us,  the  significant  fact  is  that  America 
was  at  its  beginning  a  debtor  nation,  and  emerged  a  great 
creditor  nation,  the  foremost  industrial  and  financial  Power 
in  the  world. 

America's  gigantic,  well-nigh  incredible,  strides  forward 
were  a  menace  to  British  interests  especially.  Instead  of  the 
old  rivalry  with  Germany,  Britain  seemed  to  be  moving- 
with  startling  rapidity  towards  a  rivalry  with  still  vaster  and 
more  frightful  possibilities.  The  antagonism  between  the 
two  countries  was  especially  marked  during  the  short  period 
of  prosperity  which  immediately  followed  the  War. 

While  the  politicians  and  statesmen  were  asserting  that  a 
war  between  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations  was  "  un- 
thinkable " — the  clearest  evidence  that  they  were  in  fact 
thinking  about  it — the  possibility  became  ever  more 
menacing. 
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On  9th  Feb.,  1921,  the  Daily  News  published  an  article 
from  their  American  correspondent  stating  that  many  of  the 
papers  over  there  were  printing  reports  of 

an  alleged  Conference  at  the  Foreign  Office  in 
London  between  American  correspondents  and  a  high 
diplomatic  official  who  speaks  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment, who  said  that  "  Each  (of  the  two  countries 
British  and  American)  is  making  it  impossible  to 
accede  to  the  demands  of  the  other.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  two  great  nations  upon  whom  so  much 
depends  should  drift  towards  a  breach  and  become 
involved  in  war." 

Commenting  upon  this,  the  News  said: — "The  points  of 
controversy — oil,  naval  rivalry,  cables,  the  Anglo-Japanese 
treaty — need  no  seeking."  Moreover,  an  aggressive  move 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Steel  Trust,  and  rumours  in  America 
that  Britain  was  seeking  a  cancellation  of  her  war  debt  to 
America,  added  fuel  to  the  flames  of  feeling. 

A  brief  examination  of  these  several  causes  of  controversy 
will  be  worth  while. 

1.  The  Steel  War.  The  London  Evening  Standard  had 
the  following  paragraph,  headed  "  The  Steel  War "  (14th 
Oct.,  1920):— 

There  are  etrong  grounds  for  the  report  that  the 
U.S.  Steel  Trust  is  making  progress  with  its  projected 
combine  of  international  steel  firms  against  British 
steel  interests.  I  learn  that  in  addition  to  important 
German  firms  such  as  the  Stinnes  and  Thyssen  groups, 
various  important  Belgian  interests  have  now  been 
approached.  The  specific  object  of  the  Trust  is  largely 
to  obtain  control  of  vast  overseas  markets.  Great 
British  steel  interests,  such  as  the  Dominion  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  Nova  Scotia  ,Steel  and  Coal 
Company,  have  already  declined  to  join  an  interna- 
tional pool  of  steel  concerns;  but  the  Americans  are 
not  to  be  thwarted.  They  are  out  for  Big  Business, 
and  Europe  is  part  of  'the  "  Steel  Earth "  to  be 
exploited. 

From  all  of  which  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  love  lost 
between  British  and  American  steel  magnates,  the  men  who 
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control  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  one  of  the  mightiest 
economic  and  political  forces. 

2.  Oil.  Turning  to  oil,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  very 
thick  of  economic  and  political  conflicts.  America  .has  her 
own  splendid  supplies,  but  they  do  not  satisfy  her  insatiable 
thirst.  For  long,  as  we  have  seen,  Standard  Oil  has  been 
waging  a  bitter  war  against  British  oil  interests  led  by  Lord 
Cowdray  in  Mexico.  At  the  end  of  1920,  the  U.S.  interests 
seemed  to  have  gained  a  decisive  victory.  On  13th  Dec., 
1920,  the  Daily  Herald  published  a  report  of  negotiations 
privately  conducted  between  President  Obregon  and  Senator 
Fall,  of  New  Mexico: — 

The  plan  provides  for  the  prompt  recognition  of 
the  Obregon  regime  by  the  Republicans,  for  a  large 
Mexican  loan  from  American  bankers  and  for  the 
eventual  appointment  of  Sen.  Fall  to  supervise  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Mexican  railways  ....  Passing 
through  Washington  to  lay  details  of  the  arrangements 
before  Senator  Harding  at  Marion,  Sen.  Fall  signi- 
ficantly praised  Obregon  as  a  man  capable  of  safe- 
guarding investments  in  Mexico.  A  similar  unac- 
customed admiration  of  the  Mexican  regime  is  being 
voiced  by  the  oil  magnates  and  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
which  have  hitherto  been  notoriously  belligerent. 
Mexico  has  paid  the  price  for  peace  with  North 
America. 

No  better  example  of  the  economic  causes  of  modern 
warfare,  or  of  economic  Imperialism  in  its  naked  brutality, 
could  be  cited.  War  was  averted  by  an  arrangement  purely 
economic,  concerning  oil,  loans,  and  a  railway  concession. 
Then  the  Press  comes  in  to  pronounce  its  benediction  upon 
the  safe  and  sane  Mexican  regime,  and  public  opinion  is 
"  manipulated  "  accordingly. 

But  the  U.S.  cannot  be  satisfied  merely  to  gain  supplies 
for  herself;  it  is  necessary  also  to  try  to  prevent  possible 
competitors  from  gaining  supplies  elsewhere.  Unfortunately, 
Britain  was  pursuing  exactly  the  same  policy,  and  her  suc- 
cess in  controlling  not  only  their  own  but  also  French 
resources  under  the  San  Remo  Agreement  (24th  April,  1920) 
was  a  serious  blow  at  American  interests. 
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3.  Cables.     Feeling  again   had   been   inflamed   over   the 
question   of  Cables.     It  was  alleged  that  Britain  had  been 
striving  "to  prevent  independent  cable  communication  with! 
Europe  and  acting  unfairly  over  the  German  cables,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  Anzores  "  (Daily  News,  9th  Feb.,  1921).. 

4.  Europe's  Debt  to  America.     While  the  experience  of 
Britain   in   attempting   to   enforce   payment  of   the   German; 
indemnity  had  not  been  lost  upon  some  U.S.  thinkers,  who 
foresaw  exactly  similar  disaster  awaiting  them  if  they  tried; 
to  enforce  payment  of  the  Allied  debt,  such  a  view  was  still 
the  rare  exception  (as  indeed  it  was,  even  at  the  time  of  the 
Washington  Conference,  in  the  Allied  countries  of  Europe; 
although  a  clearer  view  of  the  situation  was  gaining  ground 
in  Britain).     The  average  American  opinion  was  that  Europe 
could   and    must   pay.       True,    the    European   Governments 
were  making  gallant  attempts  to  economise  in  the  direction 
of  such  luxuries  as  the  education  and  housing  of  "  the  lower 
classes  "  ;   but  at  the  same  time,  they  were  continuing  and 
even  increasing   their  expenditure  upon  armies  and  navies. 
In  fact,  instead  of  paying  their  debts  to  the  U.S.  they  were 
actually  incurring  fresh  obligations — a  strange  way  of  dis- 
playing  their    gratitude   to   those   who   had   come   to   their 
assistance   and   won  the   war  for  them.     Moreover,   in   the 
chaotic  world  of  post-war  days,  it  was  by  no  means  incon- 
ceivable that  these  very  armies  and  navies  might  be  used 
against  the  U.S.  herself. 

Europe  therefore  must  be  brought  to  her  senses,  must  be 
made  to  realise  her  responsibility  to  her  great  Ally.  The 
"  squandermania "  on  armaments  and  naval  preparations' 
must  be  stopped.  A  conference  must  be  called  to  discuss — 
Disarmament!  Not  that  anyone,  anyone  who  counted,  that 
is — really  meant  Disarmament.  To  make  quite  sure  of  that, 
President  Harding  himself  in  September  reassured  the 
anxious  officers  of  the  U.S.  Army  College  that  the  hope  of 
entirely  abolishing  wars  was,  of  course,  "perfectly  futile"; 
that  armies  and  navies  would  probably  always  be  necessary, 
no  matter  how  far  aspirations  towards  peace  might  lead. 
And  already,  two  months  before,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  (House 
of  Commons,  21st  July)  and  Mr.  Denby  (U.S.  Congress, 
27th  July)  had  relieved  the  fears  of  the  armament-mongers 
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of  the  two  countries  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  beating  all 
the  swords  into  ploughshares. 

5.  The  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty  and  the  Far  Eastern 
question — most  vital  issue  of  all.  By  this  time,  the  U.S. 
exercised  a  controlling  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  whole  of 
America.  Even  Canada  itself  is  dominated  by  Wall  Street. 

The  Union  Jack  flies  at  Ottawa.  But  $555,943,000  of 
Canadian  securities  are  held  in  the  U.S.;  only  $153,758,000  in 
Great  Britain. — (W.  N.  Ewer,  Labour  Monthly,  Dec.,  1921). 

But  even  the  whole  of  America  is  not  big  enough  for  U.S. 
capitalism  to  stretch  itself  in.  Hence  she  has  begun  to  cast 
about  for  fresh  fields  to  conquer.  But  what  is  left  for  her? 
Africa  is  already  partitioned  out;*  so  are  Western  and 
Southern  Asia.  Only  one  sphere  of  influence  and  importance 
remains  to  be  partitioned — or  absorbed — China;  China,  with 
its  enormous,  yet  almost  untapped,  resources  still  awaiting 
the  civilising  influence  of  capitalism! 

Yet  even  in  China,  the  U.S.  was  late  in  the  field.  The 
real  struggle  for  economic  domination  in  China  commenced 
with  the  Chino- Japanese  War,  1895.  We  have  referred 
earlier  to  the  action  of  the  Powers  in  intervening  against 
Japan  at  the  end  of  that  war,  and  sharing  out  the  booty 
among  themselves.  A  decade  later,  Japan's  decisive  victory 
ovter  Russia  gave  to  her  and  her  ally,  Britain,  the  first  place 
in  Chinese  affairs.  Another  decade,  and  the  Great  War  gave 
Japan  her  eagerly -seized  chance  of  making  herself  dominant 
there.  Moreover,  the  Lansing  Agreement  recognised  her 
special  interests  in  China,  and  the  Versailles  Treaty  had 
given  her  the  mandate  over  Shantung. 

Thus  there  was  a  very  clear  antagonism  between  the  U.S. 
and  Japan,  which  immediately  asserted  itself  at  the  close  of 
the  War  with  more  definiteness  and  bitterness  than  ever. 

America,  placed  between  the  two  great  Oceans,  saw  across 
the  Atlantic  a  rival  and  possible  enemy  in  Britain;  looking. 

*  Though  it  is  worth  noting  that,  by  means  of  a  5-million  dollar  loan 
to  the  nominally  independent  negro  republic  of  Liberia,  the  U.S.  has 
made  it  "  in  fact  an  American  colony,  ruled  by  a  financial  com- 
missioner to  be  named  by  the  U.S.  President."  (N.Y.  Nation, 
May,  1922). 
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westward  across  the  Pacific  she  saw  the  "  Britain  of  the 
East "  consolidating  its  power  in  China  and  striving  to 
monopolise  all  resources,  treating  as  its  own  possessions  the 
ex-German  Islands  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  in  defiance  of 
mandatory  obligations  making  of  them  powerful  naval  bases 
and  coal  and  oil  depots.  That  is  the  position  which  the 
Washington  Conference  affected  in  no  material  way  whatso- 
ever; the  position  which  constitutes  the  greatest  international 
problem  of  to-day. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

IMPERIALISM  AND  THE  WORKER. 

In  our  first  chapter  we  spoke  of  modern  Imperialism  as 
being-  the  outcome,  primarily,  of  the  change  from  textiles 

to  iron  and  steel  as  the  staple  product  and 
From  Com-  export  of  capitalist  countries.  There  is,  how- 
petition  to  ever,  another  equally  illuminating  aspect  from 
Monopoly  which  we  may  view  it,  viz.,  that  Imperialism 

is  the  consummation  of  the  capitalist  process  of 
development  from  competition  to  monopoly. 

Modern  Capitalism  commenced  with  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution, a  period  not  only  of  vast  progress  in  productivity  but 
also  of  agricultural  changes  which  were  placing  ever  greater 
masses  of  landless  workers  at  the  disposal  of  the  industrial 
capitalist.  The  Revolution  therefore  inaugurated  a  period 
when  together  with  a  multiplication  of  the  productive  powers 
of  labour,  wages  were  miserably  low  and  hours  excessively 
long.  The  masses  were  therefore  unable  to  buy  back  and 
consume  the  products  of  their  labour,  and  the  problem  of 
finding  a  market  for  this  surplus  product  became  increasingly 
acute . 

In  this   struggle  for  markets,  cheapness  was  the  weapon  | 
of  success.     This  cheapness  could  only  be  secured  by  either 
constant  improvement  of  the  instruments  and  method  of  pro- 
duction or  by  directly  intensified  exploitation  of  the  worker; 
or  by   both  these   methods   together.     But  here's   the  rub  ! 
The  very   methods  which  ensure  success  to-day,  render  the 
problem  all  the  more  difficult  to-morrow;   for  this  speeding 
up  of  production  is  general  and  it  has  increased  the  surplus 
to   be    disposed   of.     Capitalism   did   indeed    prove    itself    aj 
period  of  unparalleled,  undreamed-of,  technical  progress.  But) 
to  the   extent  that  this  progress  continued,  the  problem  of 
discovering  the  markets  became  more  and  more  acute — and 
that,  in  spite  of  steamships  and  railways.     Over-production 
became  a  chronic  disease  of  capitalism,  which  presented  in 
those  early  days  a  striking  contradiction: — In  the  single  unit 
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of  production,  the  factory  or  workshop,  one  saw  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  organisation  and  efficiency;  in  the  world 
industry  at  large  a  wasteful  anarchy,  due  to  complete  lack 
of  conscious  regulation  of  output  in  relation  to  the  needs 
of  the  market. 

The  disease  of  over-production  was  fruitful  of  other 
maladies;  and  from  the  standpoint  of  capitalism  the  most 

important  of  these  was  the  reduction  of  profits 
Tendency  through  the  continual  cheapening  of  the  pro- 
To wards  ducts.  Clearly  something  must  be  done  to 
The  Trust  keep  prices  up  and  so  maintain  profits  at  a 

"  just  and  reasonable "  level.  Hence  we  find 
the  movement  towards  combination: — 

1. — Directly  to  maintain  prices:  which  however  was  found 
impossible  so  long  as  manufacturers  were  throwing  an  un- 
regulated, unlimited  supply  of  commodities  upon  the  market. 

2. — To  limit  output  as  a  means  of  maintaining  prices 
and  profits.  For  this  purpose  a  pool  or  cartel  is  formed, 
each  establishment  retaining  its  separate  identity,  manage- 
ment, etc.,  but  having  its  share  of  the  total  output  decided 
by  the  cartel  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  capital  it 
controls.  This  is  merely  a  milestone  on  the  march  of  an 
industry  to  complete  trustification.  The  trust  may  be  formed 
by  a  conscious  agreement  and  organisation  of  existing  firms, 
or  by  ruthless  competition  in  which  the  weaker  (i.e.,  the 
smaller  capital)  must  go  to  the  wall,  or  by  both  these 
methods. 

Whatever  the  methods  of  arriving  at  trustification,  output 
is  organised  in  order  to  yield  the  best  price  and  the  highest 
profit,  and  in  nearly  all  cases,  this  means  a  limitation  of 
output.  In  these  circumstances,  new  and  more  efficient 
machinery  and  methods  are  discouraged,  not  encouraged. 

To-day  we  see  in  process  of  development  the  world-trust. 
Just  as  the  cartel  decides  the  proportion  of  the  total  output 
which  each  affiliated  firm  may  produce:  so  this  international 
trust  will  decide  the  output  for  each  country  and  will 
furthermore  decide  the  country  or  countries  to  which  this 
output  is  to  be  sent.  (See  Pavlovitch,  Foundations  of 
Imperialist  Policy,  pp.  104-113). 
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This  division  of  the  world's  resources  and  trade  between 
the  great  capitalist  combinations  of  the  several  countries  is 
not  a  matter  of  perfect  harmony.  It  is  a  problem  of  power, 
the  power  of  capital.  That  is  the  present  position,  and  stage 
of  development;  but  it  is  a  passing  phase.  It  will  give 
place  sooner  or  later  to  the  merging  of  the  various  national 
capitals  into  a  single  international  trust,  first  within  the 
several  individual  industries,  and  finally  including  all  indus- 
tries. Just  as  the  formation  of  single-industry  cartels  and 
trusts  prepare  the  way  for  international  cartels  and  the  inter- 
national trust  within  that  industry;  so  the  great  organisation 
known  as  the  Federation  of  British  Industries  illustrates  the 
tendency  towards  a  complete  and  all  embracing  international 
organisation  of  capital. 

In  this  rapid  review  of  capitalist  development  from  its 
early  to  its  modem  forms  and  tendencies,  two  inter-related 
Funda-  features  are  especially  important.  Their  im- 

mentals  of  portance  will  be  readily  understood  by  all  who 
Capitalist  have  grasped  the  idea  of  the  interdependence 
Develop-  of  the  internal  economic  life  of  a  country  and 
ment  its  international  relations. 

(1)  Early  capitalism  is  characterised  by  a  great  con- 
tradiction,   viz.,    the    extraordinary    and    efficient 
organisation    of    resources    within    the    unit    of 
production  and  the  absurd  and  wasteful  anarchy 
in  the  world  of  production  at  large.    Modern  capi- 
talism  strives   to   solve   this   contradiction   by   de- 
termining the  total  amount  to  be  produced,  and 
distributing   this    total   among   the    several    units 
of  production. 

(2)  Early    capitalism    is    competitive.      Modern    capi- 
talism  aims   at   monopoly. 

Now  these  two  features  find  corresponding  expression  in  a 
country's  international  relations.  Just  as  in  early  capitalism, 
individual  organisation  went  with  general  anarchy;  so  to-day 
we  see  a  conscious  organisation  of  national  capitalism,  backed 
up  by  the  forces  and  resources  of  the  State,  together  with  a 
very  immature  grasp  of  the  solidarity  of  world  capitalism: 
national  organisation,  international  anarchy. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  World  War 
and  its  results  have  given  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  contradiction  between  the  consciously- 
organised  national  imperialism,  and  the  anarchy  and  conflicts 
of  world-imperialism.  Probably  the  best  example  of  this  up 
to  the  present  is  the  proposal  for  a  European  consortium. 


At  the  beginning  of  March  (1922)  the  new  international 
consortium  held  its  first  board  meeting  in  London.  It  is 

an  alliance  of  bankers,  and  will  furnish  the 
A  European  credit  for  the  operations  of  industrial  magnates 
Consortium  allied  to  the  banks.  Very  possibly  it  will  take 

time  to  establish  its  resources  and  to  formulate 
and  initiate  its  programme;  but  given  that,  it  may  very 
easily  become  the  dominant  factor  in  deciding  the  destinies 
of  Europe. 

The  demands  upon  Russia  regarding  the  payment  of  debts, 
guarantees,  etc.,  illustrate  also  the  political  influence  which 
it  will  wield.  This  in  turn  will  involve  questions  of  military 
strategy  which  will  doubtless  find  expression  in  its  policy 
with  regard  to  the  construction  of  railways,  especially  in  the 
States  bordering  upon  Russia.  Finally  it  will  determine 
the  character  of  legislation  which  affects  directly  the  masses 
and  their  standard  of  life. 

Foreign  finance  has  already  made  an  end  of  bread  subsidies 
in  Austria,  bargained  for  wholesale  dismissals  of  the  wage- 
earning  staff,  directed  a  torpedo  at  the  8-hour  day  and  threatened! 
works  councils.  We  have  so  far  witnessed  only  partial  and 
local  application  of  this  policy.  We  must  now  expect  a  general 
campaign  directed  by  a  general  staff  in  London.  (H.  N. 
Brailsford,  Daily  Herald,  7th  March,  1922). 

But  the  process  could  hardly  stop  with  Europe.  Its 
final  outcome  would  be  the  formation  of  a  world -consortium  r 
consciously  organising  the  whole  material  and  labour  re- 
sources of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  oligarchy. 
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This  view  of  the  final  stage  of  capitalism  (if  left  to- 
complete  its  evolution  unhampered  and  undisturbed)  brings 

us  to  our  second  point. 

Monopo-  Early   competitive   capitalism   increased   pro- 

listic  Auction  and  revolutionised  technique;   it  was  a 

Capitalism    period  of  the  uninterrupted  development  of  the 

machine  and  of  men's  domination  of  nature: 
and  all  this  to  ensure  cheapness.  Modern  monopolistic 
capitalism  limits  production.  It  involves  the  disappearance 
of  what  is  under  capitalism  the  great  driving  force  of  tech- 
nical progress,  viz.,  competition.  And  these  two  widely 
different  stages  of  capitalism  find  expression  in  widely 
divergent  international  politics. 

Early  competitive  capitalism  gave  birth  to  the  early 
Liberal  policy  on  the  international  field — a  policy  of  free 
competition  in  supplying  the  markets  of  other  countries. 

Modern  monopolistic  capitalism  gives  birth  to  modern 
Imperialism,  itself  an  essentially  monopolistic  policy:  the 
more  deliberate  and  conscious  Imperialism  is,  the  more 
definitely  is  it  monopolistic. 

This  latter  phase  of  capitalism  is  as  yet  only  in  process  of 
"  becoming/*  To-day  attempts  are  being  made  along  the  two 
inevitable  lines  of  action  in  order  to  achieve  international 
monopoly  (1)  by  attempts  at  agreement  through  consor- 
tiums;' (2)  by  actual  struggles  for  power,  economic  and 
military.  The  present  world  -  situation  illustrates  those 
attempts.  We  can,  perhaps,  treat  this  best  by  a  brief 
examination  of  the  position,  policy  and  aspirations  of  the 
chief  powers — the  Big  Four — U.S.A.,  Gt.  Britain,  France 
and  Japan. 
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The  U.S.  emerged  from  the  war  the  foremost  capitalist 
nation  in.  the  world.  Its  output  of  coal,  metal  and  petroleum 

was  unrivalled.  During  the  War  it  built  up  a 
The  Present  colossal  merchant  fleet  and  became  a  strong 
World-  military  and  naval  Power.  Furthermore,  it 

Situation  had  become  the  creditor  of  almost  the  whole 
(A)  The  world.  With  its  vast  resources  and  its  high 
United  degree  of  technical  development,  it  took  the 

States  place  of  Germany  as  Britain's  chief  industrial 

and  commercial  competitor  during  the  period 
of  prosperity  following  the  War;  and  a  second  World  War 
became  a  menacing  possibility. 

Its  policy  towards  Europe  is  not  very  clearly  defined. 
So  far  as  it  has  intervened  between  Britain  and  France,  the 
U.S.  has  taken  sides  with  France.  The  activities  of  its 
banking  magnates  in  France  and  Belgium  are  important  in 
this  connection.  If  war  between  the  U.S.  and  Britain  should 
arise,  France  would  take  sides  with  the  U.S.  and  would 
then  become  a  far  greater  danger  to  Britain  than  ever 
Germany  was.  With  submarines,  aircraft  and  modern 
artillery,  France  could  bombard,  blockade  and  very  possibly 
invade  Britain.  In  the  Far  East,  where  the  interests  of 
the  U.S.  are  more  definite,  where  indeed,  we  may  say,  her 
future  lies,  she  has  taken  up  a  decisive  attitude  against 
Japan's  monopolistic  policy.  The  policy  of  the  "  open  door  " 
in  China  is  a  definite  triumph  for  the  U.S.  As  for  the 
internal  conditions  of  America,  her  markets  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  war  and  the  peace.  "While  the  body  of 
Europe  is  suffering  from  anaemia  that  of -America  is  suffering 
from  plethora."  Unemployment  and  unrest  are  rife. 

Britain   completed   the   destruction   of  her  rival   Germany 

only    to    find  a    new    competitor    even    more    powerful — the 

U.S.A.      She    was  anxious   therefore   to   main- 

{B)  British    tain  the   friendship  of  Japan  in  case  of  war. 

Empire  But  this  threatened  the  unity  of  the   Empire, 

the  chief  colonies  being  opposed  to  Japan.    As 

Britain  can  no  longer  sustain  alone  the  burden  of  armaments, 

she    found    herself    in  a    dilemma.     These    colonies    are,    in 

fact,  themselves  capitalist  nations  whose  immediate  interests 
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do  not   necessarily  coincide  with  traditional   British   policy. 

In  Europe,  French  policy  presents  a  decided  and  double 
menace  to  Britain.  On  the  economic  field,  France's  demands 
upon  Germany  are  impossible;  while  the  smaller  central 
European  States,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  etc.,  are  so  largely 
financed  by  France  that  in  effect  they  have  almost  become 
French  colonies.  Again,  French  military  policy  is  keeping 
Europe  in  a  state  of  ferment. 

Britain's  policy  is  (a)  to  treat  Germany  with  greater 
moderation,  the  present  position  having  become  intolerable 
to  Britain  herself.  (Moreover  friendship  with  Germany 
would  mean  a  valuable  ally  in  case  of  trouble  with  France) . 
(b)  To  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe  in  order  to  be  able  to 
attend  to  the  great  and  grave  problems  of  Imperial  unity. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  in  Britain  a  powerful  group 
which  agrees  largely  with  the  French  attitude  and  which,, 
so  far  as  Imperial  unity  is  concerned,  believes  in  a  policy 
of  blood  and  iron. 

In  the  Near  East,  British  policy  aims  at  linking  Egypt 
and  India,  by  the  establishment  of  a  large  Arabian  State 
as  a  British  protectorate.  Just  as  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Rly. 
was  to  form  a  British  backbone  in  Africa,  so  from  Cairo  to 
Calcutta,  a  British  line  of  communication  was  to  form  a 
British  backbone  in  south-western  Asia.  Mesopotamia  will 
safeguard  this  on  the  north,  and  it  is  this  which  constitutes 
the  strategic  importance  of  Mesopotamia. 

France  has  defeated  and  crushed  her  old  enemy  Germany, 
but  has   lost  her  old  ally,   Tsarist  Russia.     To  compensate 
for  this   loss  and  to  secure  her  gains,  France 
(C)  Prance    seeks    to    replace    Russia    by    Poland,    Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Rumania.     These  states  serve  to 
divide   Russia   and  Germany,   whose   union  France   fears  as 
her  greatest  peril. 

Her  demands  from  Germany  can  only  be  realised  upon 
one  condition,  viz.,  a  Franco-German  economic  treaty  by 
which  the  iron  and  coal  measures  of  the  two  countries, 
separated  under  the  Peace  Treaty,  shall  be  re-united.  But 
this,  while  it  might  secure  the  payment  of  the ,  indemnity, 
would  inevitably  mean  the  restoration  of  Germany  not  only 
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;as  an  industrial  nation,  but  also  as  a  military  power.  The 
French  militarist  party,  blind  as  always  to  the  economic 
foundations  of  militarism,  seeks  the  actual  dismemberment  of 
Germany,  with  the  Rhine  as  the  new  French  frontier  and 
with  Bavaria  and  German  Austria  as  a  Catholic  State  sub- 
servient to  France. 

In  the  Near  East,  the  clash  of  interests  between  France 
and  Britain  is  not  less  marked.  France  is  assuming  the  old 
German  role  of  "  Defender  of  Islam  "  and  clearly  would  like 
to  take  Germany's  old  place  in  Turkey. 

Japan's   position   demands   expansion   in   order  to   control 

the  coal,  iron,  and  rice  of  China.     Hitherto  Japan's  nearness 

to  China  has  given  her  an  advantage  which  she 

(D)  Japan     has   eagerly    seized.     But    it   is    very   doubtful 

whether  she  will  be  able  to  maintain  herself  as 
a  World  Power  now  that  America  has  definitely  taken  up 
the  challenge,  and  now  that  Britain's  help  can  no  longer  be 
relied  upon. 

In  this  latter  connection  the  revelations  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Republic  concerning  an  understanding  between 
Franco  and  Japan — countries  of  growing  hostility  to  Britain 
— are  significant.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noted  that 
France  is  friendly  to  the  U.S.  while  Japan  is  decidedly 
hostile. 

After    entering    the    War    with    her    Allies    Britain    and 

France,  Russia  was  compelled  through  the  complete  collapse 

of  her  economic  and  military  machine  to  with- 

(E)  Russia    draw.    But  the  new  life  which  the  Revolution 

engendered  enabled  the  Russians  to  rally  once 
more  for  its  defence  against  Capitalist  Europe.  Their  heroic 
and  successful  struggle  on  the  military  field,  together  with  the 
serious  economic  breakdown  in  Western  Europe  has  com- 
pelled the  latter  to  reconsider  its  policy  towards  Russia: 
having  failed  to  defeat  the  armies  of  Soviet  Russia,  they  now 
incline  towards  an  economic  compromise  with  the  same  final 
aim,  viz.,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Revolution  to  their 
own  countries,  to  gain  control  of  the  resources  of  Russia,  and 
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to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  colony  under  their  own  economic  and 
political  domination. 

On  her  side  Soviet  Russia  recognises  her  need  of  foreign 
•capital  and  knows  that  she  will  have  to  pay  for  it — in  interest 
upon  loans,  in  concessions  to  the  profiteers  of  the  capitalist 
world.  Her  great  problem  is  how  to  make  these  conces- 
sions, and  yet  to  keep  final  control  over  her  great  resources; 
so  long-  as  she  does  that  the  proud  claim  of  the  leaders  is 
justified: — 

We  need  not  despair ;  we  need  not  even  be  discouraged.  We 
can  grip  what  we  have  secured,  well  assured  that  our  mission 
has  been  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  Socialist  economy  in 
Russia.  (L.  Kameneff,  Speech  at  10th  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Russia,  Moscow,  March,  1921). 

This  very  rapid  survey  of  the  chief  features  of  the  inter- 
national relations  of  to-day  will  certainly  demonstrate  that 
the  day  of  the  international  solidarity  of  capital 
A  Second  has  not  yet  dawned.  It  is  probable  that  at 
World  War ?least  one  more  world- war  will  be  necessary  to 
achieve  that  unity.  Just  what  the  alignment 
of  forces  is  likely  to  be  in  such  an  event  is  not  easy  to 
prophesy;  tendencies  at  present  are  too  confused  and  con- 
flicting. Thus,  as  we  saw,  France  is  pursuing  friendly 
policies  towards  two  bitterly  hostile  nations,  the  U.S.  and 
Japan. 

In  any  case,  that  is  not  the  important  point.  What 
matters  is  the  result  of  the  War.  The  World- War  which  will 
lead  to  world  wide  capitalist  unity  must  be  an  indecisive 
war;  as  a  result  of  such  a  drawn  battle  the  great  belligerent 
powers  can  come  to  some  common  understanding,  some 
mutual  agreement.  So  long  as  World- Wars  end  in  a 
knock-out  blow  and  a  "  Peace "  of  conquest,  revenge,  re- 
prisals, etc.,  the  destruction  of  the  beaten  foe  will  react 
disastrously  upon  all  countries,  victor  as  well  as  vanquished. 

The  struggle  for  some  time  to  come  in  the  world  of  capi- 
talism is  now  likely  to  take  the  form  of  an  establishment  of 
a  world  Balance  of  Power.  If  this  Balance  is  reached 
before  the  next  World  War,  that  War,  ending  indecisively, 
may  very  possibly  end  in  a  world  consortium. 
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Both  the  struggles  of  the  Powers  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  and  also  their  various  conferences  are  attempts  to 
arrive  at  this  new  Balance  of  Power,  and  the  world-consor- 
tium whether  formed  finally  (i.e.,  in  its  last  stages)  through 
agreement  or  through  struggle,  will  be  the  oligarchy  of 
which  we  have  spoken — the  conscious  organisation  of  the 
material  and  labour  resources  of  the  whole  world  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few. 

But  all  this  is  to  assume  the  undisturbed  development  of 
the  '*  pure "  tendencies  of  capitalism.  In  practice  ten- 
dencies are  not  pure  and  undisturbed.  Capitalism  is  es- 
pecially full  of  contradiction ;  and  it  has  called  into  existence 
the  force  whose  duty  and  whose  single  hope  it  is  to  combat 
such  a  consummation  of  world  capitalism — the  force  of 
organised  Labour. 

At  this  very  time,  when  capital  is  moving  towards  world 
domination,  and  when  by  reason  of  the  world-wide  depression 
it  is  seeking  the  method  of  conference  rather  than  of  force r 
the  cry  for  Unity  of  Labour  is  also  growing  in  volume  and 
insistence. 

This,  we  take  it,  does  not  mean  unity  of  organisation, 
which  indeed  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  Differences 
of  outlook  and  of  tactics  are  too  real  to  be  overlooked. 

Nevertheless  the  general  European  and  world -situation 
cries  aloud  for  unity.  Since  unity  of  organisation  is  out  of 
the  question,  we  must  concentrate  on  the  problem  of  unity 
of  action.  Is  that  possible?  We  believe  it  to  be  not  only 
possible  but  to  be  the  only  fruitful  tactic.  For  unity  of 
organisation,  when  at  last  it  does  come,  will  be  achieved 
precisely  as  the  result  of  unity  of  action,  not  vice  versa.  We 
must  work  together  if  we  are  going  to  see  the  need  for 
organising  together. 

And  to-day,  because  all  the  principal  problems  of  the 
masses  are  international  in  character,  the  study  of  interna- 
tional affairs,  and  especially  of  capitalist  Imperialism,  has 
become  an  urgent  need  of  the  working  class. 

To  our  mind  three  lessons  of  especial  moment  stand  out 
from  a  study  of  Imperialism. 
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In  the  first  place  it  teaches  us  the  direct  relation  between 
economics  and  politics.  The  foundations  of  Imperialism  are 

in  fact  essentially  economic.  The  exploitation 
I.  Interde-  of  the  masses  at  home  is  fundamental.  That 
pendenceof  leads  to  a  rapid  accumulation  of  capital  for 
Economics  which  no  remunerative  employment  can  be  found 
and  at  home. 

Politics  To-day   we   are   suffering   from   a   depression 

of  trade  and  an  unparalleled  degree  of  unem- 
ployment. Why?  Not  because,  humanly  speaking,  there  is 
no  need  for  the  products  of  our  mills,  mines  and  workshops. 
Never,  indeed,  was  the  human  need  greater — never  so  deep 
and  so  widespread  as  it  is  to-day.  But  the  starving  mil- 
lions of  Europe  have  not  the  wherewithal  to  buy.  What, 
then,  is  Capitalism's  solution?  It  takes  two  forms:  either 
to  stop  the  wheels  of  industry  altogether  and  augment  still 
further  the  numbers  of  those  upon  the  very  verge  of  starva- 
tion. Or,  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  demand  that  the 
workers'  standard  of  life,  already  low,  shall  be  still  further 
depressed.  This  is,  of  course,  simply  to  close  still  further 
markets  and  to  intensify  the  depression.  It  is  one  of  capi- 
talism's characteristic  "solutions"  of  the  problems  which  face 
us:  "solutions'5  which  serve  only  to  accentuate  the  problem. 

But  it  will  have  further  consequences.  If  and  when  the 
period  of  booming  trade  returns,  the  accumulation  of  capital 
will  proceed  more  rapidly  than  ever  as  a  result  of  this  in- 
creased exploitation;  and  the  struggles  for  remunerative 
fields  of  investment  will  be  intensified.  Aggressive  impe- 
rialism will  experience  a  new  lease  of  life.  New  stakes  in. 
the  backward  and  debtor  countries  will  be  acquired  by  the 
financial  and  industrial  magnates:  and  the  armies  and  navies 
of  this  and  other  countries  will  be  called  upon  to  protect  and 
safeguard  that  property.  Political  power  will  bo  used  to 
secure  and  consolidate'  economic  power. 

The  magnates  of  Big  Business  are  under  no  delusion 
concerning  action  on  the  economic  field  and  on  the  political 
field.  They  teach  us  the  lesson  that  the  two  are  inter- 
dependent. We  must  learn  that  lesson  and  learn  to  use  the 
means  which  will  most  easily  and  speedily  accomplish  our 
purpose. 
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Again  the  study  of  Imperialism  makes  it  clear  that  the 
problem  of  the  workers — even  in  its  national  manifestations — 
has  become  a  definitely  international  problem. 
II.  Inter-  Our  duty  therefore  is  to  strive  to  understand 
nationalism  the  international  problem,  the  general  world- 
situation. 

Within  each  country,  the  march  of  the  machine  has 
destroyed  craft  barriers.  It  has  made  the  interests  of  the 
individual  worker,  whoever  and  whatever  he  is,  identical 
with  that  of  all  other  workers.  In  the  same  way,  the  pro- 
gress of  Imperialism  is  rapidly  breaking  down  all  race 
barriers  and  making  each  national  working  class  dependent 
upoii  all  the  rest  for  good  or  ill.  The  lowering  of  the 
standards  of  life  of  the  peoples  of  Central  Europe  through 
War,  Peace  and  Blockade  has  reacted  most  disastrously  upon 
those  of  Western  Europe.  On  the  one  side,  by  the  closing 
of  the  markets  for  our  goods,  it  has  meant  unemployment 
here;  on  the  other,  the  necessity  of  competing  with  the  low- 
paid  workers  of  the  Continent  has  been  a  most  useful  argu- 
ment in  the  demands  for  reduction  of  wages  and  lengthening 
of  hours.  In  1921,  the  output  of  coal  by  Continental 
miners  proved  a  decisive  factor  in  the  defeat  of  the  miners 
here.  In  March  (1922)  we  read  of  enquiries  being  made 
in  S.  Wales  as  to  coal  prices  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  coal 
dispute  in  the  U.S.  which  commenced  on  April  1st,  1922. 

The  Daily  Herald,  April  3rd,  1922,  announced  that  during 
the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  lock-out  in  this  country 
British  shipowners  were  going  to  send  British  ships  to 
Germany  to  be  repaired. 

These  facts  drive  home  with  sledge-hammer  blows  the 
imperative  need  for  the  international  solidarity  of  the 
working  class.  Not  only  within  the  several  countries,  but 
in  the  world  at  large,  the  workers  must  learn  that  an  injury 
to  one  is  an  injury  to  all. 
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Finally,  Imperialism  teaches  us  the  absolute  necessity  for 
independence  both  in  thought  and  action.  We  have  tried  to 
W  lr  show  that  Imperialism  is  simply  the  latest  stage 
.'  ^*orK-  of  capitalism.  It  is  capitalism  becoming  inter- 
ing  Llass  lational  and  monopolistic.  We  cannot  solve 
in  epe  -  ^&  proi>iem  Of  Imperialism  while  capitalism 

lasts.     The   two  are  bound  up  together. 
The  success   of  Labour  policy,  therefore,  depends  on  its 
clear  and   absolute  separation  from  Capitalist  policies.     No 
Liberal  or   semi-Liberal  formulas  of  peace  and  reform  will 
meet  the  needs  of  our  time.     So  long  as  those  who  control 
industry  do  so  with  only  a  view  to  their  own  profit,  so  long 
as  these  people  have  power  to  stop  the  wheels  of  production 
whenever  a  sufficiently  remunerative  profit  does  not  seem  to 
be  forthcoming,  it  matters  not  whether  they  call  themselves 
Conservatives,   Liberals,    or  by  any  other  name.     Economic 
crises   will   inevitably  recur  within  the  capitalist  countries; 
and  Imperialism  will  pursue  its  Juggernaut  course,  crushing 
the  toiling  masses  of  the  world  beneath  its  murderous  wheels. 
The   control   of  industry  must  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
workers.     The  issue  is  simply  whether  the  resources  of  the 
world  shall  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  or  shall 
be  organised  for  the  well  being  of  all.     That  is  the  question 
which  faces  the  world. 

"  Will  you  now  at  last  believe  what  the  Socialists  have 
been  telling  you  for  so  many  years:  that  your  Union  Jacks 
and  tricolours  and  Imperial  Eagles  are  only  toys  to  keep 
you  amused,  and  that  there  are  only  two  real  flags  in  the 
world  henceforth — the  red  flag  of  Socialism  and  the  black 
flag  of  Capitalism?  "  (Bernard  Shaw,  Common  Sense  about 
the  War}. 

If  that  was  true  at  the  end  of  1914,  it  is  still  more  true 
in  1922.  Let  us  rally  to  our  own  standard.  Let  us  inscribe 
upon  it  the  watchwords  "Solidarity:  Self-reliance."  In  that 
sign — and  in  that  sign  alone — we  shall  conquer. 
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APPENDIX 
ON  THE  THEORY  OF  IMPERIALISM 

Science  is  classification;   but  it  is  something  more.     It  is 
classification   on    the   basis   of   experience.     Huxley,   in   one 
of  his    Essays,   gives  an  entertaining  example 
The  Method  of  the   scientific  method.     A  man  goes  into  a 
of  Science     shop  to  buy  some  apples.     The  first  offered  to 
him  is  hard  and  green.     He  bites  it  and  dis- 
covers it   to   be   sour.     The  next,   also  hard  and  green,  is 
likewise  sour.     Putting  two  and  two  together  he  decides  that 
all  hard  and  green  apples  are  sour. 

The  scientific  method  is  to  "put  two  and  two  together" 
in  that  way.  But  in  the  example  given,  the  purchaser  is 
certainly  jumping  to  a  rather  hasty  conclusion.  After  all, 
the  fact  that  both  apples  are  sour  may  be  merely  a  coin- 
cidence, a  "  chance,"  and  more  evidence  would  be  required 
before  we  could  assert  with  confidence  that  in  apples  sourness 
is  always  found  in  conjunction  with  hardness  and  green-ness. 
But  if  we  found  that  other  people  had  had  the  same  ex- 
perience, to  that  extent  our  conclusion,  our  generalisation, 
would  be  confirmed  and  justified.  In  this  way  we  have 
made  a  classification  from  the  fact,  we  have  drawn  an 
induction  from  experience. 

But  what  happens  if,  after  many  confirmations  of  our 
first  generalisation,  we  find  certain  hard  green  apples  which 
are  sweet?  Evidently  our  generalisation  has  now  to  be 
modified.  We  have  to  make  provision  for  this  (to  us)  new 
variety  of  apples.  We  make  enquiries  and  try  to  find  out 
the  reason  for  the  difference.  Perhaps  they  come  from  a 
special  district,  or  are  the  outcome  of  a  cross  between  hard 
green  apples  and  some  sweet  variety.  We  now  place  them 
in  a  class  by  themselves  and  give  them  a  special  name. 
Our  first  generalisation  may  remain  broadly  true,  but  this 
variety  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Oar  classi- 
fication is  now  more  correct,  and  our  knowledge  is  wider. 
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The  whole  method  of  science  then,  consists  of  finding 
likenesses  between  objects  and  placing  the  objects  together 
in  a  class  based  upon  those  likenesses.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  this  classification  differentiates  them  from  other 
objects  which  do  not  possess  those  common  likenesses. 
Generalisation  is  closely  related  to  differentiation. 

This  scientific  method  has  been  pursued  with  great  success 
in  many  branches  of  experience  and  thought — in  the  field  of 
general  nature;  but  it  has  been  conspicuously  absent  in 
certain  other  fields  of  experience— in  the  field  of  human  social 
relations  where  the  inductive  method  based  on  actual  experi- 
ence is  not  permitted  free  play. 

In  the  world  of  thought  and  action  an  immense  output  of 
new  theories,  thoughts  and  experiments  is  constantly  taking 
place.  These  thoughts,  theories  and  experiments  continually 
press  upon  the  general  mind,  competing  for  acceptance  and 
support.  A  constant  selection  and  rejection  goes  on.  What 
determines  which  ideas  are  selected,  adopted,  elaborated  and 
become  orthodox,  and  which  ideas  fail?  Not  wholly,  and  not 
chiefly,  their  inherent  truth  or  value.  In  all  thoughts  or  actions 
calculated  to  affect  vested  interests  of  power  or  property  these 
interests  exercise  a  vigorous  selection.  Ideas  favourable  to  them 
receive  recognition  and  flourish.  Ideas  unfavourable  wither  and 
perish.  (J.  A.  Hobson,  Democracy  after  the  War,  p.  113). 

"  Vested  interests  of  power  and  property  "  cannot  tolerate 
the  objective  study  and  inductive  method  of  science  in 
regard  to  social  phenomena.  >  They  cannot  afford  to  be 
impartial,  because  an  impartial  analysis  of  existing  social 
relations  leads  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  root  of  the 
social  ills  which  afflict  the  masses  to-day  is  precisely  those 
vested  interests  themselves.  The  working  class  movement, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  introduce  the  scientific  method  into 
the  study  of  society  and  can  pursue  with  ruthless  logic  the 
tendencies  of  modern  capitalism  to  their  revolutionary  con- 
clusion; it  can  do  so  precisely  because  capitalism  offers  the 
masses  nothing  but  the  final  abandonment  of  hope.  We 
are  certainly  not  impartial  in  the  field  of  practice,  because 
we  are  set  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  and  have  enlisted  under 
the  banner  of  organised  labour.  But  there  can  no  longer 
be  any  doubt  that  a  purely  objective,  impartial  study  of  the 
social  order  of  to-day  leads  to  one  conclusion  only — that  the 
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salvation  of  the  masses  depends  upon  the  establishment  of 
community  ownership  of  the  means  of  production. 

I  am  compelled  to  accept  as  substantially  correct  the  general 
socialist  analysis  presenting,  as  the  main  cause  of  what  is 
wrong  in  politics  and  industry,  the  direction  of  human  industry 
by  capitalists  in  pursuit  of  private  property.  (Ibid,  p.  7). 

As  a  general  rule  the  problem  of  Imperialism  has  not 
been  treated  scientifically  by  capitalist  thinkers  and  writers. 
Marxian  writers  in  the  working  class  movement  alone  have 
tried  to  apply  to  this  important  development  of  modern  times 
the  scientific  method;  and  at  present  the  Marxian  theory  of 
Imperialism  provides  the  most  adequate  "working  hypothesis" 
yet  put  forward  to  explain  the  facts  set  011$  in  this  book. 
The  Marxian  method  is  the  only  scientific  method  of  tackling 
the  problem,  however  much  certain  details  of  the  theory 
may  be  modified  in  the  course  of  time  in  the  light  of  new 
knowledge.  In  this  case,  as  in  others,  we  find  the  working 
class  movement  to  be  scientific  in  its  thinking  and  education, 
where  the  orthodox  culture  and  education  of  the  Universities 
are  not. 

A  detailed  explanation  and  criticism  of  certain  middle- 
class  theories  of  Imperialism,  together  with  a  study  of  the 
Marxian  theories  of  Kautsky,  Hilferding,  and  Lenin,  is 
contained  in  an  excellent  little  book,  The  Foundations  of 
Imperialist  Policy,  by  Michel  Pavlovitch  (Labour  Publishing 
Co.,  3s.  6d.),  to  which  reference  should  be  made.  Here  we 
can  do  no  more  than  deal  with  the  theory  of  Imperialism 
in  a  general  way. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  chief  question  which  our 
theory  has  to  answer  is  why  round  about  1875  a  quite 
sudden  change  took  place  in  the  foreign  policies  of  most 
capitalist  countries  from  a  Free  Trade  and  pacific  policy  to 
a  policy  of  fiscal  Protection,  of  militarism,  and  of  economic 
subjugation  of  backward  countries. 
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Now,  it  is  not  necessarily  true  that  because  two  things 
happen  together  they  are  causally  connected  (i.e.,  one  is  the 

cause  of  the  other).  But  if  two  events  hap- 
Ths  pen  together  several  times,  there  is  a  "prima 

Economic  facie  "  probability  that  they  are  connected.  And 
Cause  if  in  addition  we  have  some  logical  reason  for 

believing  the  two  events  to  be  causally  con- 
nected, then  we  have  sufficient  ground  for  making  that  a 
"  working  theory " — at  any  rate  sufficient  to  go  on  with 
until  fresh  knowledge  comes  to  light.  For  instance,  the 
fact  that  the  writer  came  to  London  the  same  day  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales  does  not  prove  that  he  came  because  the 
Prince  did,  or  vice  versa.  But  if  every  time  the  Prince  had 
come  to  London  in  recent  years  the  writer  had  come  too; 
and  if  in  addition  it  were  known  (which  God  forbid!)  that 
the  writer  had  an  admiration  for  the  Prince,  or  the  Prince 
for  the  writer,  then  we  should  be  -justified  in  inferring  that 
the  two  events  were  causally  connected. 

A  similar  connection  of  events  can  be  traced  in  the  problem 
of  Imperialism — a  connection  between  the  political  events, 
which  have  been  described  in  this  book,  and  a  series  of 
economic  changes  in  the  form  of  capitalist  ownership  of 
industry.  Round  about  1870  there  occurred  a  series  of 
important  inventions  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  This 
produced  a  gigantic  increase  in  iron  and  steel  and  metal 
production  generally.  Mass  production  on  a  large  scale 
became  the  rule.  Following  on  this,  big  combines  sprang 
up  in  the  metallurgical  industry — combines  which  included 
firms  mining  coal  and  ore,  and  firms  marketing  or  trans- 
porting finished  products.  Capital  invested  in  metallurgical 
production  came  'to  surpass  in  importance  capital  invested 
in  textiles  ;  in  Britain,  the  economic  centre  of  gravity, 
passed  from  Manchester  to  Birmingham.  At  the  same  time 
the  need  for  large  masses  of  capital  to  finance  these  large 
combines  produced,  especially  in  Germany,  a  close  union 
between  metallurgical  capital  and  finance  capital  (the  banks). 
There  followed  a  great  increase  ini  the  export  of  money 
capital  from  advanced  capitalist  countries  to  undeveloped! 
countries;  and  this  was  reflected  in  a  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  chief  exports  of  capitalist  countries.  This  change,  to  which 
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attention  has  already  been  drawn  in  Chapters  I.  and  XII, 
was  from  export  of  immediately  consumable  goods  (e.g., 
textiles)  to  export  of  constructional  or  capital  goods  (e.g., 
iron  and  steel). 

But    apart    from    the    historical    fact    that    this    series    of 

economic  changes  runs  parallel  with  the  growth  of  modern 

Imperialism,    we   can   definitely   show  a   reason 

Economic      why    the    two    series   of   events    were    casually 

Interests        connected.      We    can   show   that   the   economic 

Behind  interests  of  capitalists  with  money  invested  in 

Imperialism  iron     and     steel     production     were     definitely 

furthered  by  the  policy  of  Imperialism.     The 

economic  interests  furthered  by  Imperialism  are  as  follows: — • 

1.  It  gives  spheres  of  profitable  investment  for  Finance 
Capital;   e.g.,  investment  in  railway  construction,  factory 
building,  etc. 

2.  The  investment  of  capital  implies  the  purchase   of 
capital  goods,  e.g.,  steel  rails  or  machinery,  and  this  gives 
an  outlet  for  the  surplus  production  of  the  constructional 
industries  at  home,  which  during  a  trade  depression   are 
forced  as  a  rule  to  "dump"  abroad. 

3.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  formation  of  ver- 
.tical   combines   is   the   control  pf  steady   and   cheap   raw 

material  supplies.  Hence  the  iron  and  steel  combines  wish 
to  secure  the  raw  material  sources  of  Africa  and  Asia  for 
themselves,  and  to  prevent  them  going  to  rival  combines 
in  other  countries. 

Therefore,  the  shifting  in  the  economic  balance  of  .power 
from  textile  production  to  metallurgical  production  caused  a 
reshaping  of  the  political  policy  and  social  ideas  of  the 
country  in  line  with  the  imperialist  ideas  of  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain and  Cecil  Ehodes  of  the  Birmingham  School,  in 
place  of  the  little -Englander  Free  Trade  ideas  of .  Cobden, 
Bright,  and  Gladstone  of  the  Manchester  School.  For 
whereas  a  cotton  manufacturer,  interested  merely  in  trading 
with  the  natives  of  Africa,  requires  only  freedom  to  trade, 
and  does  not  wish  to  bother  himself  with  the  way  his 
customers  are  governed;  on  the  other  hand,  capitalists  who 
are  interested  in  investments  need  political  control  to  safe-* 
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guard  those  investments;  capitalists  who  wish  to  secure 
"  concessions "  wish  for  political  influence  to  secure  those 
"concessions"  for  themselves  and  to  prevent  the  "plums" 
going  to  the  capitalists  of  other  countries  :  capitalists 
interested  in  securing  "  options  "  on  raw  material  supplies 
require  their  Government  to  preserve  those  resources  for 
their  otwn  "  nationals  "  and  to  prevent  their  acquisition  by 
foreign  rivals. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  pioneers  of  Imperialism  and 
Imperialist  statesmen  have  thought  only  in  economic  terms  o/ 
to  deny  that  men  like  Chamberlain  and  Rhodes 
Ideological  may  have  acted  from  very  ideal  and  noble 
Influences  motives,  believing  that  they  were  really  carrying 
and  Im-  the  "White  Man's  Burden."  Modern  psycholo- 
perialism  gists  show  us  that  subconscious  impulses,  formed 
in  the  mind  by  environment  and  personal 
interests,  are  consciously  rationalised  and  emotionalised  in  the 
shape  of  fine  theories  and  ideals.  The  big  capitalist,  whose 
life  experience  has  been  mostly  wrapped  up  in  the  running  of 
a  big  iron  and  steel  combine,  tends  to  acquire  a  different 
mental  "  make-up  "  and  sense  of  values  from  the  owner  of 
a  few  cotton  mills,  who  develops  as  a  result  a  strong  local 
patriotism  but  a  much  narrower  general  outlook. 

Let  us  take  a  fanciful  instance  :  Mr.  John  Smith,  of 
Smithville,  sees  that  the  prosperity  of  his  home  city  depends 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  Smithville. 
Hence  all  the  things  he  values  associated  with  the  pros- 
perity and  splendour  of  his  home  town — he  may  value  fine 
city  buildings,  art  galleries,  public  parks,  education  of  the 
children  of  Smithville — appear  to  him  to  be  wrapt  up  in  the 
economic  prosperity  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  on  which 
Smithville  depends.  If  the  leading  men  and  capitalists  of 
the  city  are  influential,  as  they  will  be  if  the  industry  is  an 
essential  one  to  the  country,  they  will  have  access  to  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  leaders  of  political  parties,  or  perhaps  be 
related  to  them;  and  so  over  port  wine  and  cigars  they  will 
be  able  to  point  out  how  the  scheme  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo 
Railway  will  benefit  the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  hence 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  how  if  the  Cabinet 
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Minister's  Party  assists  the  scheme,  his  Party  will  have  the 
support  of  the  very  influential  capitalists  of  Smith ville, 
together  with  the  support  of  the  newspapers  in  which  the 
capitalists  of  Smith  ville  hold  shares. 

Then  the  Professors  in  the  University  of  Smith  ville, 
relying  on  the  capitalists  of  Smithville  to  endow  their 
University  liberally,  will  begin  to  teach  the  theoretical 
soundness  of  the  supremacy  of  the  white  race  over  the  black, 
or  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
Press  owned  b}~  capitalists  with  investments  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  of  Smithville  will  begin  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  Imperialism,  and  retired  Army  Colonels,  who  hold  the 
floor  in  London  Clubs,  school  teachers,  clergymen,  and  well- 
meaning  spinsters  (who  perhaps  also  have  a  few  odd  pounds 
invested  in  the  firm  of  Smith  Company  of  Smithville)  will 
begin  to  think  how  nice  it  would  be  for  their  nice  young 
nephews  from  Harrow  and  Eton  and  Oxford  to  go  out  to 
teach  British  ideas  to  the  "  savages  "  of  India  and  Africa. 
And  the  "  nice  young  nephews  "  from  Oxford  with  a  thirst 
for  adventure  take  up  the  idea  enthusiastically.  So  gradually 
people  begin  to  regard  "  Empire  "  as  a  thing  to  be  desired 
for  its  own  sake;  and  the  political  and  ideal  factors  become 
an  influence  of  their  own  on  world  policy.  But  the  primary 
cause  of  the  political  change  is  a  change  in  economic  con- 
ditions. As  Woolf  puts  it:  — 

Three  kinds  of  beliefs,  moral,  sentimental,  strategic,  all 
afiect  men's  ideas  and  ideals  of  Empire,  and  therefore  they  have 
influenced  the  policy  of  Imperialism.  But  they  are  not  funda- 
mental. They  would  not  of  themselves  collectively  or  singly  have 
been  sufficient  to  set  in  motion  or  to  maintain  in  motion  the 
expansion  of  Europe  and  the  subjection  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
...  At  every  step  in  the  imperialist  expansion  of  Europe  the 
impulse  of  economic  causes  is  evident.  .  .  .  The  motive  power 
behind  modern  imperialism  is  economic  ;  it  springs  from 
economic  beliefs  and  desires.  There  are  other  ingredients  in 
the  ferment  which  has  caused  the  Europeanisation  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  but  if  they  had  all  been  absent  and  the  economic 
causes  and  motives  had  remained,  the  same  effects  would  have 
resulted.  (Economic  Imperialism,  pp.  24,  26  and  35). 
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This  theory  is  an  example  of  the  scientific  method  of 
defining  Imperialism.  Middle  class  theorists,  on  the  other 

hand,  have  studied  merely  the  "  ideal  "  factors 
Conclusion  in  Imperialism,  and  have  as  a  rule  neglected 

the  relation  of  ideals  to  economic  conditions; 
or  they  have  lumped  together  the  Imperialism  of  Rome  and 
the  colonial  expansion  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  with 
Modern  Imperialism,  and  have  failed  to  analyse  the  peculiar 
features  of  Modern  Imperialism  and  its  specific  causes.  For 
the  purpose  of  understanding  the  present  world  situation 
the  differences  between  the  various  forms  of  colonial  ex- 
pansion are  of  very  much  greater  importance  than  the  points 
of  similarity  between  them — a  similarity  which  is  mainly 
superficial. 

The  importance  of  this  theory  to  the  working  class  to-day 
is  that  it  shows  that  the  cause  of  Imperialism  is  a  particular 
form  of  capitalist  organisation  of  industry.  Hence  Impe- 
rialism, which  is  wrecking  civilisation  to-day,  cannot  be 
removed  by  superficial  political  patchwork — the  formation  of 
Leagues  of  Nations  and  the  holding  of  international  confer- 
ences and  all  the  other  quack  remedies  of  middle-class  pacifism 
— but  only  by  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter — capitalist 
control  of  finance  and  industry. 
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Capital  (or  Constructional)  Goods 

Goods,  such  as  iron  and  steel  rails  or  machinery  and  plant 
and  building  materials,  which  are  not  used  to  satisfy  con- 
sumers' wants  directly,  but  do  so  indirectly  by  assisting  the 
production  of  food,  clothing  and  other  things  which  are 
directly  used  in  consumption. 
Metallurgical  Capital 

Capital  invested  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  and 
metal  goods. 

Finance  Capital 

Capital  in  the  hands  of  bankers  and  financiers,  used  with, 
the  object  of  promoting  industrial  ventures  and  making  profit 
out  of  those  ventures. 

Manchesterism 

The  doctrine  that  the  interests  of  the  capitalist  class  can  best 
be  furthered  by  a  policy  of  universal  free  trade,  unrestricted 
by  State  interference  in  industry,  and  by  a  condition  of  peace 
and  friendliness  among  the  capitalists  of  different  nations. 
This  doctrine  derived  its  chief  support  from  the  capitalists  in 
the  textile  industry,  of  which  Manchester  is  the  chief  com- 
mercial centre. 

Colony 

"  Modern  colonies,"  as  the  Harmsworth  Encyclopedia  illu- 
minatingly  remarks,  "  have  been  founded  chiefly  for  economic 
reasons." 

In  the  first  place  trade  centres  (known  as  Factories)  were 
set  up — as  the  East  India  Company  in  the  17th  century  set 
up  its  factories  at  Surat,  Bombay,  Fort  William  (Calcutta). 
The  Factory,  extending  ever  wider  its  commercial  operations 
in  time  grew  into  a  Province;  the  French  colonial  Empire 
notably  grew  up  in  this  way. 

The  system  of  Plantation  (whose  historic  applications  may 
be  observed  in  the  Cromwellian  settlements  in  Ireland  and  in 
the  colonisation  of  Virginia  in  the  early  17th  century)  was 
practically  obsolete  by  the  19th  century,  but  an  analogy  may 
be  found  in  the  case  of  Australia. 

Practically,  modern  colonisation  has  taken  three  forms: — 

(1)  Unregulated  settlement. 

(2)  Chartered  companies  (see  below). 

(3)  State  regulated  settlement. 

The  most  noteworthy  instance  of  State  regulated  settlement 
was  the  German  colonies,  and  much  of  their  relative  failure 
was  attributed  to  an  over-rigid  State  control. 
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Concession 

The  securing  from  a  Government  by  foreign  capitalist 
interests  of  the  right  to  conduct  railways,  develop  national 
resources  (notably  minerals)  or  conduct  other  important  enter- 
prises. (E.g.,  the  Deutsche  Bank  and  the  Bagdad  railway — a 
concession  from  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government). 

Chartered  Companies 

During  the  19th  century  Chartered  Companies  played  an 
important  part  in  British  Imperialist  development.  They 
acted  as  outposts  for  the  new  and  growing  Imperialism  and 
were  effective  forerunners  and  pioneers  for  the  Imperialist 
State.  The  British  North  Borneo  Company  was  founded  in 
1881,  the  Royal  Niger  Company  in  1886,  the  Imperial  British 
East  Africa  Company  (of  which  Cecil  Rhodes  was  the  guiding 
spirit)  in  1889.  (See  also  Protectorate).  The  further  step  of 
absorption  by  the  State  was  instanced  when  the  Niger  Company 
was  taken  over  in  1900. 

Protectorate 

This  term  denotes  the  status  of  a  country  which  is  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  a  foreign  Power  so  far  as  its  relations 
with  other  countries  are  concerned.  Such,  for  instance,  were 
the  Transvaal  Republic  after  1884  and  Egypt  after  1914.  The 
degree  of  internal  independence  which  remains  in  a  Protec- 
torate is  usually  quite  nominal,  and  it  is  commonly  nothing 
more  than  a  stage  to  annexation.  Most  of  the  British  African 
possessions  began  as  Protectorates — the  philanthropic  European 
Power  "  protecting "  the  unfortunate  and  backward  savages ! 
— the  Protectorate  being  exercised  in  several  cases  through  the 
agency  of  a  Chartered  Company  (see  above). 

Sphere  of  Influence 

This  expression  was  first  applied  to  the  demarcation  arrange- 
ments made  between  Britain  and  Germany  in  1885-6,  in  New 
Guinea  and  the  Western  Pacific.  It  was  further  applied  to 
similar  arrangements  concluded  between  Britain  and  France  in 
Siam  (1896),  Egypt  (1899),  Morocco  (1904),  between  Britain 
and  Russia  in  Afghanistan  and  Persia,  etc. 

The  Sphere  of  Influence  may  be  considered  as  the  outermost 
of  three  circles  one  within  another,  of  which  the  next  is  the  Pro- 
tectorate and  the  innermost  the  Colony  or  avowed  Possession. 

The  definition  of  "  Sphere  of  Influence  "  given  in  W.  E. 
Hall's  International  Law  is  "  an  understanding  which  enables  a 
State  to  reserve  to  itself  the  right  of  excluding  other  European 
Powers  from  territories  that  are  of  importance  to  it  politically." 
When  the  economic  basis  of  politics  (and  strategy)  has  been 
well  understood  this  definition  is  fairly  adequate. 
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A  form  of  implicit  or  Concealed  Sphere  of  Influence  (we 
are  now  using  the  term  in  a  looser  and  wider  sense  than  above) 
may  be  found  in  the  virtual  control  of  a  State  by  another  State 
through  immense  capital  investments  in  vital  industries  and 
services.  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  the  Argentine 
Republic,  where  400  millions  of  British  capital  are  invested 
k  (Manchester  Guardian  Commercial,  5th  Jan.,  1922)  and  where 

the  whole  railway  system  is  700/0  under  British  financial 
control.  The  meat  packing  and  export  industry,  formerly 
largely  British,  has  been  passing  into  the  hands  of  American 
capital,  and  it  seems  now  that  American  imperialist  capitalism 
is  definitely  challenging  the  supremacy  of  British  imperialist 
capitalism  in  the  Argentine. 

British  relations  with  Portugal  provide  another  example  of 
this  "  concealed  "  Sphere  of  Influence.  During  the  'eighties 
Portugal  was  the  screen  behind  which  British  imperialist  plans 
for  African  partition  were  more  than  once  advanced.  The 
Anglo-Portuguese  Treaty  of  1884,  sanctioning  Portuguese  claims 
to  enormous  tracts  of  the  Congo,  was  generally  recognised  by 
foreign  statesmen  as  a  blind.  The  British  Government  pushed 
forward  Portugal  in  this  way  '"  with  the  knowledge  that 
Portuguese  policy  was  peculiarly  susceptible  to  British  influence 
and  pressure,  and  with  the  intention  of  ultimately  succeeding 
to  the  African  possessions  of  its  '  faithful  ally.'  "  (Woolf, 
Empire  and  Commerce  in  Africa,  p.  39). 

Other  instances  of  this  "  economic  stranglehold  "  may  be 
seen  in  the  dealings  of  the  United  States  Government  (nominally 
Washington  but  actually  Wall  Street)  with  certain  of  the  small 
Central  American  Republics  and  with  the  negro  republic  of 
Liberia  in  West  Africa. 

"Peaceful  Penetration" 

This  phrase  is  usually  applied  to  the  policy  of  exploitation 
by  gaining  concessions  and  investing  capital  in  a  country  as 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  military  conquest  or  subjugation  and 
then  exploitation.  "  Peaceful  penetration  "  sometimes  involves 
policing — and  the  line  between  policing  and  military  operations 
is  hazy,  so  that  "  peaceful  "  and  militaristic  exploitation  become, 
at  times,  difficult  to  distinguish. 

Mandate 

The  latest  and  politest  name  for  the  commercial  exploitation 
of  a  "  backward  "  territory  by  one  or  other  of  the  great  indus- 
trial Powers.  It  was  applied,  under  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  to  "  those  colonies  and  territories  which 
as  a  consequence  of  the  late  war  have  ceased  to  be  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  which  formerly  governed  them  "  (i.e., 
to  colonies  and  territories  taken  from  Germany  and  Turkey  by 
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the  Allies).  The  inhabitants  of  these  territories  being,  in  the 
words  of  the  Covenant,  "  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by 
themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern  world," 
are  placed  under  the  "  tutelage  "  of  "  advanced  nations  who, 
by  reason  of  their  resources,  experience,  or  geographical  posi- 
tion can  best  undertake  this  responsibility."* 


*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost  all  new  Atlases  include 
"  mandated  areas  "  as  part  of  the  actual  "  possessions  "  of  the  par- 
ticular Empire  to  which  they  have  been  "  entrusted."  See,  e.g.,  the 
political  maps  of  Asia  (27)  and  Africa  (35)  in  the  Atlas  recommended 
for  students'  use  with  this  book. 
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